W Actual  color  photograph — Hill  i^urrin  chants  "Solfi  1 mrrirnn  !"  ni  n rolntmt  aiirtittn. 

Luckies’ finer  tobaccos 
mean  less  nicotine 


As  tobacco  ex})crts  like  Bill 
Ciirrin  will  tell  you, Luckies  buy 
the  finer  leaf.  These  men  know 
— they  spend  their  lives  buying, 
selling  and  handling  tobacco. 

Now  here’s  what  this  means 

to  you  as  a smoker Luckies’ 

finer  tobaccos  mean  less  nico- 
tine. The  more  you  smoke,  the 
more  you  want  a cigarette  of 
proven  mildness.  So  remember 
this  fact:  for  two  years,  the 
average  nicotine  content  of 


Luckies  has  been  12%  less  tlian 
the  average  of  the  four  otlier 
leadingbrands* — less  than  any 
one  of  them. 

Luckies,  you  see,  analvze 
tobacco  before  buying  it.  So 
our  buyers  can  select  leaf  that 
is  ripe  and  mellow,  yet  milder 
— low  in  nicotine. 

Remember,  with  inde{)en- 
dent  tobaccoexperts,  w ith  men 
who  know  tobacco  best — it’s 
Luckies  2 to  1. 


★ nicotine  content  of  leading  brands 

Front  Janiiiiry  l‘L'18  tiiroiigli  June  FHO 
Lucky  Strike  averaged 

9.46^  lesf  nicotine  than  Brand  A 
20.55%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  B 
15.55%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  C 
4.74%  less  nicotine  than  Brand  D 

For  iIiIh  pertof)  Lucky  Strike  liart  liatl  an 
average  nicotine  content  of  2.01  parts 
I>er  Inimireil. 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best— it’s  LUCKIES  2 TO  1 
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DON^T  read  this  • • • 


If  >()u  are  not  int(‘i'(>stc(l  in  IIk'  I iiiversity,  if  you  don'l  pai  (icipale  in 
any  of  the  school's  varied  aetiviti(‘s,  if  you  don’t  bother  to  read  the  student 
j)ul)lieations,  then  I r(‘p(“at  DOPV'T  HIvAl)  d'lllS. 

B('cause  this  editorial  is  an  irn  italion,  nion*  it  is  a ehallenffe,  to  each  of 
some  ;{800  students.  I know  that  in  a I niversity  tlu'  size  of  Maryland 
there  are  more  than  a scant  doz(*n  ptasons  who  can  write  and  who  are 
interesled  in  doiiifi  creative  mafiazitu'  writing.  It  s(*ems  incredible  to  nu' 
that  this  Jiiagazine  should  be  written  by  le.ss  than  onk-halk  of  onk 

PERCENT  OF  THE  STUDENT  RODY. 

There  has  been  eonsideiable  eritieism  of  I’he  Old  Lim'  in  the  past.  I know. 
I have  heard  it,  and  there  were  times  when  I joiiu'd  in.  I ktiow  too  that 
ati  editor  has  to  make  the  mo-st  of  material  that  is  subnutted  to  him. 
Ami  I know  that  there  an*  a great  number  of  students  wlio  can  write 
material  superior  to  much  of  that  which  the  editor  receives  and  must 
of  necessity  use.  They  can  but  they  don’t,  and  I am  not  sure  why. 

Hence  this  personal  invitation.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Old  Line  is 
supposed  to  be  a humor  magazine  has  frightened  many  more  serious-minded 
students  away.  It  needn’t.  I want  this  year  to  make  the  Old  Line  a more 
balanced,  general-interest  magazine,  with  something  in  it  of  interest  to 
everyone.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  issues  per  year  from  eight  to  six,  and  to  increase  llu*  nund)cr 
of  pages  in  each  issue.  The  present  Old  Line  is  nearlv  twice  as  lar^ie  as 
last  rear's. 

riiis  increase  in  size  means  that  considerably  more  material  can  be  used 
per  issue,  with  room  for  much  more  diversified  subject  matter  than  before. 
It  is  up  to  you,  the  students  of  the  I niversity  of  Maryland,  to  write  this 
material.  The  Old  lane  is  your  magazine;  it’s  success — or  its  failure  -is 
in  your  hands. 

One  last  word.  All  of  you,  1 realize,  do  not  have  the  particular  abililN 
recpiired,  hut  all  of  you,  1 am  sure,  know  someone  who.se  work  would  he 
valuable  to  us.  It’s  up  to  you  to  give  that  .someone  a little  push,  if  Ik* 
is  a little  bit  inert  or  print-shy.  And  above  all,  don’t  come  and  ask  me 
what  to  write.  I want  anything  and  everything  within  reason  that 
can  conceivably  b(*  u.scd  in  a magazine — stories,  articles,  humorous  and 
serious,  cartoons,  essays,  editorials,  interviews,  poeiiKS  anything. 

It  won't  all  be  print(*d,  certainly,  but  the  best  of  it  will.  Kemember  this 
invitation.  And  don’t  .say  to  one  of  the  editors  sometime,  “That  was 
certainly  a stinking  issue  of  the  Old  Line.  Why  don't  you  do  something 
about  it.”  Because  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  something. 

Pile  editor,  remember,  is  not  the  guy  that  writes  the  magazine. 
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DOWN  WENT 
McGINTY- 

but  he 's  out  of  the  clog  house  now! 


“SURE  AND  IT’S  good  riddance  to 
an  ugly-sniellln’  pipe!”  snapped 
Mrs.  AIcGinty,  dropping  the  pipe 
into  the  water.  Quick  as  an  Irish 
temper,  down  went  McGinty  after  it! 
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IJniverNitv  of  Marvland 


Founded  1930 


October.  1940 

I’olume  10,  A'o.  1 
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“NICE  WORK.  MISTER!”  said  a 
young  lad  on  thedock.“But  you  bet- 

i tersmokea  fftt/dcr  tobacco  tostay  out 
of  the  ‘dog  house’.  Try  the  world’s 
best-smelling  blend  of  hurleys!” 


Cellophane  tape 
around  lid  seals 
flavor  in,  brings 
you  tobacco  100% 
factory-fresh! 


Tune  in  UNCLE  WALTER’S  DOG  HOUSE 

EveryTuesday  night— KBC  Red  network 
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nUHiLEM  vvilli  SHLllTinN 

We  met  a man  the  other  day  who  liad  (luite  a problem, 
lie  couldn’t  figure  out  what  made  the  sun  rise,  hourly 
in  the  morning  he  awakened  to  watch  it  come  np  in  the 
east  over  the  dear  old  briar  [)ateh  and  at  night  watelu'd 
it  sink  down  in  the  west  bc'liind  the  leafy  expattse  of  the 
green  forest.  And  always  the  next  morning  it  wouldn't 
come  np  from  where  it  had  disapp(‘ared  the  night  Ix'fore; 
if  was  always  over  on  the  other  side  l>y  the  dear  old 
briar  patch.  \ ery  mysterious  you  know  . One  morning 
he  got  np  real  real  early  about  four  o’clock,  and  went 
out  on  the  front  porch  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  how  it 
w'as  done.  And  in  a couple  of  hours,  yon  know  what.^ 
It  dawned  on  him. 


Mr.  F ineberger,  dealer  in  new  and  used  suits,  was 
attempting  to  sell  a mighty  fine  English  drape  which  in 
the  course  of  its  life  had  come  rather  too  near  a skunk. 

“Dis  is  a suit,  a fine  one  you  couldn’t  get  it  batter  on 
M ain  Stritt.  Feel  de  goots.  A poifect  feet,”  said  Mr. 
Fineberger. 

“Yes,”  said  the  customer,  sniffing,  “that’s  a fine  suit. 
But  what’s  the  funny  smell.^” 

“Dat’s  me.  Ain’t  I a stinking  son  of  a gun?” 


The  FOXES  and  the  RABBITS 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  two  foxes  and  two  rabbits, 
and  one  night  when  the  rabbits  were  out  having  a rare 
time  in  the  dear  old  briar  patch,  all  of  a sudden  they  met 
the  two  foxes.  After  the  rabbits  got  tired  of  being  chased 
through  the  dear  old  briar  patch,  they  went  over  and 
got  all  tired  of  being  chased  around  the  old  orchard 
so  they  went  over  to  the  big  forest  where  there  was  a 
hollow  tree.  They  sat  down  inside  the  tree,  and  the  foxes 
sat  down  outside  the  tree — for  about  six  hours.  And 
after  about  six  hours  one  of  the  rabbits  got  tired  of  just 
sitting  there  and  said  to  the  other  rabbit,  “What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  this?  Anyway?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  second  rabbit,  “I  guess 
we’ll  have  to  stay  here  till  we  outnumber  ’em.” 

OPERATOR 


. . . B(‘cause,  on  camj)us  or  off  for  a hilarious 
week-end,  you  have  memorized  the  rules  for 
being  well-dressed  always  . . . Ifecause  you  shoj) 
for  the  maximum  in  Value  and  ('.hid 

Th<‘  .Junior  I)ol>  Stiop — for  bunny-.soft  wools 
in  paint-box  colors.  . From  S12. 9.3 

Tlie  Slice  Salon  for  your  favorite  Shoreham 
Shoes  with  their  stunning  good  looks.  .St.9.> 

'I'he  lindget  Sports  Shop  —for  your  daytime 


uniforms; 

Sweaters,  cardigan  and  slipon  $2.9.1 

Skirts,  Shetlands  and  flannels S2.9.) 


Do  bring  your  Pledges  doirn  to  get  ar<iuaintetl 
irif/i  ns  soon. 


MEN’S  FI  HMSHINGS 
Jentnring 

Oxford  shirts,  with  spreait,  roninl,  tali,  ami  Brooks 


hntton  down  collars 


Knit  Ties 


I niversitv  Hats 


52.1  11th  St.,  N.  W 


Washington,  1).  C. 
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It  is  foggy  outside  as  we  sit  and 
write  tins.  The  familiar  landmarks, 
the  warm  lights  are  vague  and  dis- 
torted by  mist,  and  the  night  is  some- 
how filled  with  foreboding  and  unrest. 
Things  are  not  the  same  out  there  in 
the  night  as  they  are  when  there  is  no 
fog;  there  is  a veil,  neither  hiding  nor 
revealing  what  is  beyond  the  warm 
yellow  glow  of  the  light  from  our 
office. 

And,  we  reflected,  we  are  living  in  a 
world  that  is  much  like  this  October 
night.  In  this  month  of  October  many 
of  our  friends  must  fill  out  paper 
documents  for  the  War  Department. 
It  is  not  oidy  our  friends  who  are  filling 
them  out;  millions  of  them  are  being 
filled  throughout  the  country.  Those 
men  may  or  may  not  have  to  fight  in 
another  war.  No  one  can  be  sure. 
The  future  lies  now  beyond  the  com- 
fortable security  of  the  present;  it  is 
shrouded  in  mist.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
clear  as  it  seemed  to  be  two  years  ago. 

We  leaned  back  in  our  chair  and 
b(‘gan  to  reminisce  idly.  We  rejnem- 
bered  October  two  years  ago,  and  how 
different  was  the  mind  of  our  entire 
nation  then — how  smugly  complacent 
and  self-satisfied  we  were.  We  saw 
war  in  Europe;  we  had  seen  the  in- 


evitable crisis  coming  long  before,  and 
we  chose  to  ignore  it,  because,  we  said, 
Europe  has  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
Instead  we  bickered  about  isolation 
policies,  and  reassured  ourselves  that 
we  were  secure  from  any  nation  be- 
cause we  are  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  miles  of  ocean. 

We  were  skeptical  about  this  feeling 
of  security  then;  we  felt  that  it  had 
little  basis  in  fad.  And  suddenly  in  a 
few  short  months  we  saw  the  mind  of 
our  whole  nation  change  and  become 
worried  about  the  security  of  the 
future.  And  yet  had  anyone  suggested 
the  probability  of  compulsory  military 
training  to  you  or  me  in  October  two 
years  ago  we  would  certainly  have 
lauglu'd  at  him. 

If  is  a dangerously  easy  thing  to 
sway,  this  mind  of  a nation.  We  are 
less  secure  because  of  it  than  because 
of  any  foreign  nation.  It  is  a primitive 
thing  still,  and  when  if  moves  there  is 
no  stopping  it  and  no  predicting  how 
it  will  move. 

In  October,  two  years  ago,  con- 
scription would  have  been  an  impos- 
sibility. In  October  today  we  know — 
you  and  I — that  no  matter  what  may 
come  (and  we  really  don't  expect  any- 
thing to  come)  we  of  this  country  will 
preserve  our  democratic  government. 
But — there  are  those  who  predict  this 


country  will  become  the  greatest 
military  power  in  the  world.  We, 
today,  do  not  believe  that  our  country 
will  seize  other  nations  by  force — 
today  we  abhor  dictatorships  and  the 
forces  used  by  them. 

Yet  we  are  building  a tremendous 
military  machine — which  must  be 
built — and  something  must  be  done 
with  it  after  it  is  bnilt.  That  mass 
mind  may  suddenly — and  not  impos- 
sibly— swing  over  to  that  very  thing 
which  we  are  now  {)rotecting  ourselves 
against. 

There  is  still  darkness  and  fog  out- 
side. We  must  be  careful  that  we  are 
not  fooled  by  the  distortions  of  the 
mist.  Our  own  minds  above  all  must 
be  clear.  There  must  be  no  fog  in  our 
reason. 

We  wonder  two  years  from  now  who 
will  sit  in  our  ollice  and  what  kind  of 
government  he  will  live  under  and 
what  his  future  will  appear  to  be. 
Today  wn  can  give  no  answer.  We 
can  see  things  out  in  the  mist,  lights 
shrouded  with  haze,  distorted  things, 
but  we  cannot  make  them  out.  The 
clear,  cold  wind  to  dispel  the  fog  has 
yet  to  come. 

DOCTOR . . . 

A friend  of  ours  went  into  a small 
shop  to  eat  lunch  one  day  during  the 
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summer  and  in  some  inexplicable 
fashion  fell  through  a trap  door,  dis- 
locating a vertahra  in  the  process. 

I\()\\  a disloeat('d  vetabra  may  b(‘ 
a very  tnundane  thing,  but  is  nothing 
to  l)(‘  trilled  with,  so  our  friend  went 
to  a doctor  to  have  it  loeatc'd.  It 
seems  that  when  she  arrivc'd  at  the 
doctor's  ofliee  there  was  a customer 
ahead  of  her,  so  she  settled  down 
among  the  vaguely  uneond'ortable 
chairs  and  the  old  magazines  and 
waited. 

The  other  oeeuj)ant  of  the  waiting- 
room  was  a young  man,  obviously 
nervous.  Finally  the  door  to  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  opened  and  a 
young  lady  emerged.  The  nervous 
young  man  arose  and  said  something 
to  the  young  woman,  and  she  smiled 
back  reassuringly.  At  this  he  patted 
her  shoulder  gently  and  she  smiled  at 
him  again,  until  our  friend  decided  it 
was  time  to  beat  a retreat  and  take 
her  vertabra  in  to  see  the  doctor. 

But  as  she  arose  she  was  confronted 
by  the  nervous  young  man,  smiling 
contentedly  now.  “And  I wish  you 
luck  too,”  he  said. 

BARGAIN  . . . 

It's  surprising  the  things  that  you 
can  buy  nowadays.  It  just  shows 
what  mass  production  and  modern 
economic  methods  can  do.  But  we're 
a little  disappointed,  because  things 
which  we  have  long  considered  in  the 
reahii  of  the  aesthetic  are  being 
commercialized.  And  sometimes  we 
think  they're  carrying  things  just  a 
little  too  far.  Because  this  summer  we 
walked  into  a department  store  in 
Washington,  and  the  first  thing  to 
greet  us  was  a large  sign  which  read: 

ALL  THIS  AND  HEAVEN  TOO  FOR  LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY — $1.49. 

BIRD  . . . 

We  tell  this  story  because  we  think 
it  contains  a very  definite  moral, 
although  we  are  not  so  certain  just 
what  it  is.  It’s  about  a friend  of  ours 
who  fives  now  in  a town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Recently  he  acquired  a nice  new 
twenty-two,  and  it  seems  that  he  has 


diseovert'd  an  int(‘resling  new  sport, 
hivery  evening  after  dinner  Ik*  rc'tires 
to  his  room  and  sits  by  the  front 
window  with  his  twenty-two  and 
waits.  Fventually  a blackbird  alights 
on  the  front  lawn,  and  our  friend 
cautiously  raises  the  screen,  emerges 
from  the  shadows — and  takes  a j)ot 
shot  at  the  bird. 

At  this  all  the  neighbors  who  have 
been  sitting  out  on  their  front  lawns 
(piickly  vacate  the  [iremises  and  bolt 
their  doors  behind  them.  After  which 
our  friend  chuckles  and  retires  once 
more  itito  the  shadows. 

Now  the  moral  lesson  comes  in  the 
problem  with  which  our  friend  was 
faced  one  day  and  with  the  way  in 
which  he  solved  it.  The  problem  all 
arose  because  instead  of  a blackbird 
alighting  on  the  front  lawn  there  came 
an  innocent  robin. 

Our  friend  was  in  a (piandry.  Should 
he  or  should  he  not,  he  repeated  over 
and  over  to  himself,  until  suddenly  he 
reached  a decision.  “Of  course  you 
damn  fool,”  he  said,  “shoot  him.” 

Which  he  maintains  he  did. 

INFORMATION  PLEASE  . . . 

One  day  not  long  after  school 
opened,  not  having  anything  of  im- 
portance to  do,  we  were  wandering 
around  the  basement  of  the  Adminis- 


tralion  Building,  looking  at  the  new 
olliees  and  the  shiny  new  furniture, 
and  w(“  chanced  to  walk  into  the  olliee 
of  what  is  known  officially  as  the 
Bureau  of  I nfontiat ion. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  our  eye 
was  the  mimeograph  machine,  with 
all  its  gauges  and  meters  and  things. 
We  looked  at  it  admiringly  because  it 
is  new  and  runs  by  electricity,  and  we 
had  never  seen  any  but  the  tvqie  that 
you  crank  by  hand. 

“Surely,”  we  thought,  “technocracy 
is  a great  thing.”  But  then  our  curi- 
osity got  the  better  of  us  and  we  picked 
up  one  of  the  pile  of  papers  that  had 
been  mimeographed.  And  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  what  to  think  any  more. 
Because  the  paper  looked  like  this: 


the  now  was 

the  cow  ix 

am  cat 

is 

if 

if 

nof 

for 

it 

nof 

for 

now  no  yes  x 


And  what  is  more  there  were  several 
hundred  of  them. 


“7’«Ae  your 
dirty 
hands  off 
my  knee. 
No,  not  you 
— You'' 


BOOMPROOF 

'SHELTER 

BX-4,53 
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The  Old  Line’s 

INDEX  OF  FRATERNITIES 


NOTK;  For  voiir  coiivenience  in  reference,  cross-filinfi, 
or  a reasonable  facsimile,  this  compilation  is  arranged 
alphabetically.  That  is,  if  you're  looking  for  something 
that  starts  with  Kappa  {Greek  for  k)  it  comes  .somewhere 
before  Sigma  {Greek  for  s)  and  after  Alpha  {Greek^..  Get  it? 
I\‘ncils  np — note,  .start. 

Alpha  Ciamma  Rho  . . . Tliis  is  a bunch  of  farmers 
fjrouped  together  in  a social  sense. 
Tlirow  nifty  l)arn  dances.  The  boys 
like  girls  with  little  feet  so  as  to  give 
their  own  more  room  when  dancing. 

Alpha  Lambda  Tau  . . . The  little  house  with  the  big 
neon  light.  The  light  is  as  big  as 
the  house.  Biggest  advertisement  to 
rushees  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
house  fee.  The  only  house  of  the  hill 
with  no  mortgage  because  one  of  the 
members  owns  it. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  . . . Known  as  “The  Gas  House 
Gang.”  Everybody  comes  to  their 
dances,  but  not  to  dance.  Lovely 
bunch  of  fellows.  Bought  their  furni- 
ture out  of  Terrapin  money.  From 
now  on  to  be  known  as  “The  Kitchen 
Club  Boys.”  Biggest  event  is  the 
“Follies”  at  the  Spring  Formal. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi  . . . Get  innocent  freshmen  in  the 
house  in  violation  of  rush  rules,  and 
after  pledging  them,  soak  ’em  to 
pay  for  the  fines  they  get.  Have  a 
little  affair  known  as  a “Sailor’s  Ball” 
which  should  be  strictly  formal  but 
isn’t. 

Kappa  Alpha  . . . Monopolize  the  lacrosse  team  man- 
agerships. Ugly  rumor  that  they 
bribe  Faber.  Don't  wash  their  faces 
all  year  and  have  a Minstrel  Show 
as  an  excuse.  Strictly  maize. 


Lambda  Chi  Alpha  . . . Spend  all  their  money  on  a 
dance  at  the  Shoreham.  Strictly  a 
bunch  of  carpenters,  paint  their  own 
house,  etc.  Petitioned  Heurich  Brew- 
ing Co.  to  build  them  a new  house, 
claiming  they  gave  the  company 
enough  business. 

Phi  Delta  Theta  . . . Known  chielly  for  their  lack  of 
front  steps  to  their  house.  Some  are 
CAA  enthusiasts  and  some  are  just 
birdmen.  Have  a hayride  now  and 
then  in  competition  with  AGB.  Donate 
a scholarship  cup  which  they  never 
could  win,  and  hence  rule  themselves 
out  of  competition. 

Sigma  Nu  . . . Win  all  the  interfraternity  athletic  con- 
tests because  they  pledge  all  the 
athletes  and  never  initiate  them. 
Also  purely  a bunch  of  carpenters. 
Spend  more  time  taking  care  of  their 
Snake  hedge  than  they  do  their  house. 
Always  dunk  their  initiates  in  Paint 
Branch  before  toasting  them. 

Sigma  Phi  Sigma  . . . Their  lawn  is  as  barren  as  the 
Administration  Building’s.  Stuck  their 
house  away  off  so  nobody  could  hear 
the  noise  they  make.  Have  the  only 
gentleman  among  the  fraternities  but 
always  hide  him  in  the  closet  during 
Bush  Season. 

Theta  Chi  . . . The  Western  Lhiion  boys.  Support 
Buete’s  and  the  Grill.  Have  more 
binoculars  and  spyglasses  in  the  house 
than  anywhere  on  the  hill.  Always 
fight  for  rooms  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house.  President  always  hides  all 
of  the  members  in  the  basement  and 
does  the  rushing  himself. 


THE  OLD  LINE 


STORY 


I^HOFESSOH  Shakespeare  Z.  Snip- 
snoot  was  very  liapp)y.  Wliile  ealinj? 
liis  breakfast  that  morning  he  Jiad 
chanced  upon  a shiny  black  beetle 
of  alarming  proportions.  It  was 
indeed  a promising  specimen!  Now 
that  it  was  safely  wrapped  in  his 
best  silk  handkerchief  and  pinned 
firmly  to  his  suspenders,  he  was  even 
cheerful  enough  to  face  his  laboratory 
class  with  a smile. 

“Good  morning  to  all  my  dear 
students,”  he  chirped  as  he  skipped 
across  the  room  like  a dried-up 
cricket.  “What  a lovely  bright  morn- 
ing! Ah,  sunshine!  We  are  drenched 
with  sunshine!  Open  the  windows 
and  we  shall  begin  our  studies. 

“Today  we  shall  explain  the  realm 
of  the  aquatic  insect.  Our  effort  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  two  main 
varieties — those  equiped  with  sails 
and  those  with  outboard  motors. 

“The  first  step  is  to  shake  out  the 
raindrops  from  your  umbrellas  and 
examine  them  under  your  micro- 
scopes.” 

“The  raindrops  or  the  umbrellas.^” 
(pieried  one  surly  lug  with  a notebook 
under  his  arm. 

“Why  the  umbrellas,  of  course,” 
replied  Prof.  Snipsnoot.  “We  have 
to  start  from  the  bottom  up  in  this 
game,  little  lad.  Heh!  Heh!  Heh! 

“The  next  step  is  to  make  a complete 
outline  of  all  the  information  you 
have  obtained  from  your  microscopic 
examination  and  compare  it  with  any 
other  outline  you  have  handy.  Beat 
well  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

“You  will  receive  your  assignment 
for  tomorrow  when  you  report  to 
class  the  following  day. 


“('.lass  dismissed!” 

As  lh('  last  person  wiml  oul,  the 
prolessor  bri'alhed  a contented  sigh. 
In  sunk  his  neck,  and  out  po|)ped  his 
(>yes  as  he  turm'd  and  crept  softly 
across  thi'  room  to  the  big  black  case 
in  the  corner.  With  one  ipiick  move 
he  jerki'd  opim  the  door  . . . Bugs! 
d’hat’s  w hat  was  in  tlune. 

"fray  afti'r  tray  of  big  bugs,  little 
bugs,  fat  bugs,  thin  bugs;  bugs  with 
long  legs,  bugs  with  short  legs,  bugs 
with  no  legs;  green  bugs,  white  bugs, 
brown  bugs,  black  bugs — the  |)lacc 
was  lousy  \\ilh  them. 

“Good  morning  to  all  my  dear 
friends,”  he  murmured,  gloating  over 
his  hoard.  How  his  eyes  glistened 
and  his  eager  fingers  trembled!  For 
here  were  his  playmates,  his  loyal 
companions. 

The  black  bugs  were  his  very  fa- 
vorites so  he  could  hardly  wait  to 
add  the  nice  new  beetle  he  had  found 
that  morning  to  his  collection.  Ex- 
citedly he  unpinned  his  handkerchief. 


opened  it,  and  revealed  that  gorgeous 
beetle;  King  in  state.  It  lifted  u|) 
the  left  hind  leg,  wiggled  it,  and  put 
it  down  again.  It  lifted  up  th<‘  right 
front  leg,  w igghal  it,  and  [)ut  it  down 
again,  "fhen  with  regal  splendei'  it 
sailed  oil  the  handkerchief,  onto  the; 
table*,  eh)wn  to  the*  lle)e)r,  and  disaj)- 
pe‘are-d  foreve*r  into  a de‘e-|),  elark  hole*. 

"fins  was  a bille*r  blow  inde*e*d  tej 
Prof.  Snipsneeot.  He*  got  down  e>n 
his  kne*e*s,  be*nt  his  shiny  little*  he*ad, 
fringe'd  with  hair  like  weern-eeui  t(«jth- 
brush  bristles,  and  pleade*d  in  vain 
for  that  wayward  bug  to  come  back. 
But  all  was  lost. 

Peeor  Professor  crie*d  all  the  way 
home.  His  grief  was  loud  and  musical. 
At  the  door  he  was  met  by  some  men 
all  dressed  u{)  in  white.  They  were 
very  sweet.  They  said  they  were 
going  to  take  him  em  a nice  trip.  Soon 
little  Prof.  Snipsnoot  had  dri(*d  his 
tears  and  was  smiling  again  because 
he  knew  he  was  going  to  the  bughouse. 

ANN  patte:r.son 


“ Really,  lieutenant,  von  didn't  have  to  g«  to  so  nincli  trouble — the  door  was  unlocked.  " 
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IN  ONE  OF  HIS  WARS  MAN  MAY  SOMEDAY  SET 
IN  MOTION  SOMETHING  WHICH  HE  HAS  NOT  THE 
POWER  TO  STOP  ...  AND  IT  WILL  GO  ON 
AND  ON  - - TOWARDS  ULTIMATE  FINALITY  - - 

From  hisih  above  Olympus  the  Gods  looked  down  on  the 
luirlli.  There  was  t?oubled  concern  in  their  eyes  and  their 
austere  faces  were  ^rare.  They  looked  accusingly  at  stocky, 
powerful  Mars,  the  God  of  ff  ar.  Mars  was  old,  old  with 
the  harden  of  many  centuries,  yet  young  tcith  the  timelessness 
of  the  Gods.  S{iuarely  he  ftwed  the  others,  with  the  old  fire  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  c(dce  ichen  he  spoke  rererherated  with  (juiet 
[lower. 


"Man  is  fighting  again,"  he  said;  "there  is  war  and  holo- 
caust below,  and  you  blame  me,  for  I am  God  of  the  Fight. 
But  remember  that  the  Gods  do  not  rule  man.  \Ian  rules  the 
Gods,  and  the  Gods  e.xist  only  as  long  as  they  e.xist  in  the 
minds  of  men.  And  remember  too  that  / am  the  eldest  God, 
that  I am  the  God  of  the  fight — not  only  of  man  against  man, 
but  of  his  fight  against  every  obstacle  that  has  ever  been  in  his 
path.  Remember  that  none  of  you  would  e.xist  but  for  me — 
that  wisdom  and  beauty  and  the  arts  came  afterward.  Re- 
member that  that  I was  the  first  God  to  come  and  that  I will 
be  the  last  God  to  go,  because  when  man  no  longer  has  the 
spirit  within  him  to  fight,  he  no  longer  shall  e.xist  on  the  earth." 


Illustrated  13  y k e r w i n 
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I iilu‘('(lf'iil  of  I lu' ( iods,  in  llu'  valley 
of  the  IflioiK',  a fjronp  of  iiien  in 
military  uniforms  were  moving;  (|ni(>lly 
to  the  riv(‘r  hank.  One,  lu'arirtfr  |Ik‘ 
insifinia  of  the  ('hemieal  Warfare* 
Division,  detached  himself  from  the 
rest,  tie  stooei  motioidess  and  stared 
for  a loiifj  while  at  the  muddy  wati'r 
of  the  swollen  river. 

“We  nmsi  not  waste  tiene,  r.aj)tain,” 
another  in  imifortn  reminded  him. 
“hAen  now  onr  position  here  is  grave'ly 
threatened.” 

The  other  man  nodded.  “Yon  are 
very  desperate.^  Yes.  And  the  future 
of  Europe  of  the  world  - is  at  stake.” 
lie  motioned  to  the  men,  and  they 
carefully  dumped  the  boxes  of  tiny 
vials  they  had  carried  into  the  river. 
That  was  all.  The  brown,  tniffid 
waters  elutehed  at  them  and  bore 
them  swiftly  away  — downstream  — 
into  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  The 
Captain’s  face  grew  suddenly  haggard. 
“The  bacteria  which  will  be  relea.sed 
in  the  water  are  very  deadly.  The 
destruction  of  life  will  be — terrible.” 
For  a moment  he  looked  u[)stream 
toward  the  headwaters  that  (lowed 
turbulently  down  from  his  fatherland. 
Then  he  turned  and  swiftly  followed 
the  others. 

Weeks  later  a lone  f)lane  (lew  high 
al)ove  the  once-fertile  Hhiiie  valley. 
Inside  its  ti?iy  cabin  a man  with  gray- 
ing hair  nodded  wearily  to  the  pilot. 
“All  right,  if  it  must  lx;  done,  here  is 
the  logical  spot.  But  («od,  major, 
do  you  lealize — " 

“I  realize  only  that  we  must  try 
even  the  most  desperate  stratagem,” 
interru[)ted  the  other.  “That  other- 
wise all  of  lvnro{)(‘ — all  of  the  world  - 
is  lost.  Hemember  the  horrible  los.ses 
inflicted  on  our  people  and  upon  their 
allies  by  the  enemy — a scourge  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  typhoid 

The  man  with  graying  hair  noddl'd. 
“Drop  the  bond)s,  and  may  (iod  for- 
give that  I ever  discovered  the  \ irus 
they  contain.  May  (lod  forgive  us  all 
if  they  spread  and  are  carried  on  the 
air — even  to  our  own  people,  so  that 
they  too  will  die,  frozen  into  corpses 
of  marble.” 


Imihoi'K  had  vanished  into  a legi'nd, 
a name.  Orron  knew  noni'  of  llii' 
boundaries  of  eonnt l ies  and  states  that 
his  anei'stors  had  known,  lie  knew 
only  the  firm  sterility  of  tin*  ground 
beneath  his  I'eet,  and  thi*  endless, 
weary  st niggle  to  find  a seiap  of  food, 
a |)itiful  shelter.  'I'hat  he  knew  and 
till'  companionship  of  the  woman  at 
his  side.  He  pansed  now  and  the 


woman  paused,  and  together  they 
looki'd  back  in  sili'iice  at  the  plain  of 
barren  earth  which  they  had  crossed. 

Orron's  keen  nostrils  sniffed  the  air 
that  moved  in  a restless,  chill  breeze 
across  the  plain,  d here  was  autnnm 
in  till'  air.  I'hat  meant  that  soon 
winter  would  be  upon  them,  and  it  was 
(Please  turn  to  page  28) 


Ofuiumn 


The  village  is  silent;  the  streets  are  drear. 

And  where  are  the  men  who  labored  here? 

The  windons  are  cold;  the  door  sills  rot. 

And  the  bricks  fall  down  from  the  chimneypot. 
W here  are  the  flowers  that  once  bloomed  near? 

Oh!  Rain  on  ruin  is  gat  lowed  here. 

IT  here  are  the  men  who  smote  the  earth. 

And  made  it  yield  to  the  pangs  of  birth? 

IT  here  are  the  women  who  saw  it  bloom; 

And  wove  its  colors  onto  the  loom? 

IT  hy  their  bones  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 

And  their  ghosts  ride  over  the  countryside. 

This  only  is  left  of  the  pleasant  life 

That  grew  and  blossomed  ere  the  strife. 

But  vain  ambition  and  thirst  for  power 

TT  ithered  the  leaf  and  blighted  the  flower. 

Like  early  frost  on  a field  of  grain. 

Sudden  and  fierce  as  a hurricane. 

IT  hat  is  left  when  all  is  over 

But  a wooden  cross  in  afield  of  clover? 
riie  pale  wan  ghosts  that  silent  glide 

Round  the  graveyards  edge  at  eventide. 

Or  a marble  slab  in  a moonlit  glade. 

And  one  last  pal  from  the  digger's  spade. 

IT  hy  should  all  be  overthrown 

By  one  who  was  evil  and  worked  alone? 

Empty  hopes  and  vain  desires, 

Man  is  a beast  that  never  tires  - 
The  bugle  choked  on  its  broken  notes. 

And  the  blighted  leaves  of  withered  hopes. 


H.  BRIDOE 
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women  only 

FASHIONS— OLD  LINE  STYLE 


We  have  been  scanning  the  garb 
of  the  current  crop  of  coeds.  Frankly, 
we  are  disappointed.  So  far,  we  liave 
not  si)ied  one  sopliisticated  senior 
swooping  about  tlie  campus  in  an 
ankle-lengtli  cap('.  Nor  have  we 
noticed  a single  girl  in  one  of  tliose 
huge  “Joe  College”  greatcoats  swiped 
from  an  nnsnspecting  brother.  Even 
the  man-tailored  shirts  are  subject 
to  feminine  decoration  in  the  matter 
of  Peter  Pan  collars,  bishop  sleeves, 
et  al.  The  fact  that  the  torso-lengtli 
jacket  is  cut  witli  utter  sini[)licity 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
buttoned  from  right  to  left  instead 
of  vice  versa,  as  our  favorite  magazines 
had  promised.  And,  moreover,  there 
are  no  dramatic  damsels  strolling 
about  tlie  hill  swatlu'd  in  shawls. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  cheered! 
Maryland  coeds  have  at  last,  in  part 
at  least,  given  up  the  attempt  to 
look  like  coeds.  More  and  more, 
they  are  looking  like  just  another 
\ assar  or  Sarah  Lawrence  undergrad, 
slightly  sloppy  and  frankly  faddish. 

Pinafores  and  jumpers,  as  per  pre- 
diction, are  rampant.  Knee-high  socks 
and  short  skirts,  seductively  revelatory 
of  co(‘d  patellae  (kneecaps  to  the 
“rats”)  are  surely  on  the  increase. 
The  baseball  cap  is  supplanting  the 
scarf.  We  look  upon  these  as  fa- 
vorable trends.  At  last  the  Maryland 
coed  is  accepting  the  fact  that  she 


is  in  college  to  ac(piire  an  educatiom 
not  merely  a husband.  And  so  she 
dresses  to  ward  olf  all  possible  dis- 
traction from  this  noble  purpose. 

W e are  for  this  new  oi'der  of  things. 
We  heartily  endorse  the  pinafore,  and 
the  jumper.  The  appearance  of  the 
average  girl  in  either  gives  excellent 
confirmation  to  the  average  professor’s 
o])inion  that  students  are  much  too 
young  to  cope  with  the  {iroblems  of 
college.  That  "little  girl  look”  is  too 
devastating. 

And  then  again  we  are  inclined  to 
raise  eyebrows  at-Log«c’.s  declaration 
that  the  baseball  cap  “looks  so  tough 
on  some,  so  right  on  others.”  We 
merely  inijuire,  “Miss  Maryland, 
do  you  have  the  face  that  brings  forth 
choruses  of  ‘Angel  Child’!'”  And  then 
there  are  the  “beanies,”  those  little 
hunks  of  suede  plus  a twelve-inch 
feather.  These  are  being  revived  after 
a wane  in  popularity,  and  no  wonder, 
for  they  lend  a marvelous  appearance 
of  rakishness,  especially  on  our  taller 
sisters. 

More  and  more,  the  college  girl  is 
becoming  the  fashion  pioneer.  While 
the  rest  of  the  feminine  world  is 
cautiously  experimenting  with  skirts 
that  skirt  the  kneecap,  the  coed  is 
gallantly  wearing  her  above-the-knee 
skirt  with  that  marvelous  I-do-as-I- 
please  bravado.  Knee-high  socks  are 
a phenomenon  as  yet  new  on  the 


“Terrajiin”  hill.  Since,  however,  they 
first  came  into  vogue  on  icy  New 
hingland  campuses,  winter  may  see 
them  attaining  wider  po()ularity  here. 

As  we  inifilied  above,  we  heartily 
approve  the  masculine  trend  in  col- 
legiate feminine  fashion.  But,  girls, 
is  no  adventurous  coed  going  to  dash 
into  an  8:20  in  a covert  slack  suit;' 
If  they  can  do  it  at  Sarah  Lawrence, 
w hy  not  here.^ 

Betty  (’.oed  by  evening  is  a startling 
contrast  to  her  daytime  self.  And  a 
pleasant  surprise  is  due  to  many  a 
dubious  date,  when  he  sees  the  girl 
friend,  who  looked  like  her  brother 
all  week,  come  swooping  onto  the 
dance  floor,  finally  feminine  in  a 
clinging  jersey  or  a dramatic  dream 
of  a velveteen. 

K.  s. 


RECIPES 

For  Date  Loaf: 

Take  one  nut,  cracked,  add  one 
good  egg  with  heart  of  gold,  mix  in 
lots  of  dough,  then  add  yeast  and  let 
carbon  dioxide  go  to  work  until  high. 

For  Muscle  Soother: 

Of  particular  Interest  to  modern 
dance  students,  cheer-leader  try-outs, 
football  [ilayers,  (even  aspirants  get 
sore  muscles). 

Heat  juice  of  two  sour  grapes,  one 
lemon,  2 cups  of  mud  (can  be  secured 
from  Ad.  Bldg,  lawn)  and  one  box  of 
raspberries.  Stir  well  and  sling  in 
direction  of  muscle.  Smooth  over 
carefully  and  allow  to  cool  off. 

For  Footlighters'  Pie: 

Start  with  1.7  average,  fold  in 
different-looking  face,  one  that  shows 
up  across  footlights.  An  even  mixture 
of  ambition  and  patience  should  then 
be  added  to  an  amusing  stutter  and 
a dash  of  glamour.  Wrap  in  curtain 
and  spice  with  applause.  Cover  with 
plenty  of  crust  and  let  warm  up. 
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lOLANTHE  (revised) 

{Gilbert  and  Sullivan  l*l(‘ase  Note) 

If  yoii  rc  anxious  for  to  shine,  in  a speculative  line 
As  a man  of  thought  profound, 

On  must  vent  exotic  gabble  that  will  flabbergast  the  rabble 
By  its  awe-inspiring  sound. 

Oh,  the  language'  doe'sn't  matter,  so  it  simulates  the  patte'r. 

Of  a Plato,  or  a Kant. 

If  yonr  thoughts  are  monumental,  and  your  language  transcendental. 

That  is  all  the  groundlings  want. 

And  every  otie  w ill  say. 

As  you  talk  your  rnystic  way. 

If  this  savant  expresses  himself  in  terms  too  deep  for  me. 

What  a singularly  singularly  deep  savant,  this  deep  savant  must  be. 

You  must  bring  in  hydrostatics  and  the  higher  mathematics 
As  you  deftly  wield  the  chalk! 

Writing  out  a long  eejuation,  with  (juiek  prestiligation. 

To  illuminate  your  talk. 

Though  by  none  you  wall  be  followed,  you  will  avidly  be  swallowed, 

By  those  w ho  would  seem  wise. 

And  you’ll  make  a great  impression,  and  attain  in  your  profession. 

Some  grandly  glittering  prize. 

And  every  one  will  say 

As  you  talk  your  mystic  way. 

If  his  thoughts  transcending  language  must  be  clothed  in  formulae. 

What  deeply  thoughtful  thoughts  the  thoughts  this  thinker  thinks  must  be. 


He:  Last  nigbt  I dreamed  I married  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world. 

She:  How'  lovely!  And  were  we  happy? 

“Do  you  know  what  the  bride  thinks  when  she  walks 
down  the  aisle  at  her  wedding?” 

“No,  what?” 

“Aisle  Altar  Hymn.” 


Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
iidierit  the  earth — less  26  per  cent  for 
iidieritance  taxes. 

“Paw." 

“Now  what.” 

“Why  didn't  Noah  swat  both  flies 
when  he  had  such  a good  chance?” 


“Instead  of  vegetables  with  the 
roast  beef,”  said  tbe  customer  to  the 
waiter,  “I  would  like  to  make  a phone 
call.” 

Query:  Is  sterility  hereditary? 


Mother:  “Do  \ou  like  xour  new 

goveriK'ss,  sonny?  ” 

Son:  “No,  Mom,  I hate  h(‘r.  I’d 

like  to  grab  her  and  bite  her  on  the 
neck  lik('  Daddy  does.  ” (,abaan 

Doctor:  “The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  give  u[)  cigarettes,  litpior  and  wo- 
men. ” 

Patient:  “What's  the  lu'xl  best 

t liitig?” 

C.ow-slip:  A bovine  indisert't ion. 

Bold-faced-type:  \ewspa[)er  wo- 

man. 

Sw  iss-on-rye:  A foix'igner  sitting 

on  a case  of  w hiskey . 

Neck:  A word  that  was  once  used 

as  a noun. 

Satchel:  The  termination  of  a 

movie  or  a book. 

Laugbing  gas:  I sed  in  a ticklish 

o{)eration. 

Obscene:  Behind  the  curtain  din  ing 
a f)lay. 

Blistered:  A heavy  snow  storm. 

Drunk:  Something  you  carry 

clothes  in. 

Six-pense:  Several  pairs  of  trousers. 

Artist:  Person  looking  for  a nude 

experience. 

THL  THBKK  CO-KDS 

Once  upon  a time  there  were  thn'i* 
r.o-('ds,  a great  big  (’.o-ed,  a medium 
sized  (’o-ed,  and  a little  Co-ed,  who 
went  for  a walk  in  the  woods.  When 
they  came  back  they  were  very  tired 
and  wished  to  go  to  Ix'd.  So  they  went 
to  their  rooms.  All  of  a sudden: 

“Someone’s  bi'cn  sleeping  in  mx 
bed,”  said  tbe  great  big  C.o-ed  in  a 
great  big  voice. 

“Someone's  been  sleeping  in  mx  bed. 
too,”  said  tbe  medium  sized  C.o-ed  in  a 
medium-sized  voice. 

“(iood  nigbt,  girls,  " said  the  little 
C.o-ed  in  a little  bit  of  a voice. 

“Doesn’t  that  Soprano  have  a large 
repertoire?” 

“\  es,  and  that  dress  makes  it  look 
worse.” 


Two  and  two  are  four  . . . . 

And  the  tweed  sportcoat 
($22.50);  the  covert  trou- 
sers— note  peg  ($5.95);  the 
sleeveless,  cable  stitched 
MacGregor  sweater  in  natural 
yarn  ($2.50);  the  oxford 
Manhattan  shirt  with  Brook's 
button-down  collar  ($2.00); 
the  knit  tie  ($1.00); 

Crosby  Square's  autumn-brown 
"Bully"  Brogues  ($5.50);  the 
wide  brim  khaki  shade  hat 
by  Schoble  ($5.00);  and 
the  cotton  gabardine  Al- 
ligator raincoat  ($14.75) 
that  Bernie  Joy  is  wearing 
add  up  to  the  very  latest  in 
campus  clothes.  You  can  see 
the  whole  outfit  at  Rodger 
Minter ' s . 


Beverly  Smith  seems  well 
pleased  with  the  fall  shoes 
that  she  has  chosen  from 
Joseph  DeYoung's  large  col- 
lection. One  of  her  fa- 
vorites is  the  pony  skin 
wedge  pump  in  her  hand — 
just  the  thing  when  you  want 
something  "tricky"  for  only 
$6.75.  The  dressy  black 
suede,  open-toe,  bow  pump 
that  you  see  in  front  of  her 
is  for  rush  teas  and  in- 
formal dances,  also  only 
$6.75;  and  next  to  it  is 
the  ever-faithful  saddle 
oxford  in  brown,  or  black, 
and  white  ($3.95).  Finally 
there  is  a genuine  brown 
alligator  opera  pump  ($8.75) 
that  is  her  choice  for 
football  games  and  other 
places  where  a shoe  has  to 
look  nice  and  take  a beating 
at  the  same  time. 


Its  a date! 

Norman  "Snorty"  Holzapfel 
sure  looks  ready.  He  is 
wearing  a grey  sharkskin, 
three  button,  English  Drape 
Model  suit  ($35.00);  and  an 
olive  toned,  fly  front 
covert  topcoat  ($27.50) — 
bottom  and  cuffs  are  rail- 
road stitched.  The  shirt  is 
a white  spread  collar  oxford 
($1.65)  with  a wine  and 
white  figured  Botany  tie 
($1.00).  The  hat  ($5.00) 
is  the  new  khaki  shade, 
styled  by  Mallory.  This 
and  other  suits  from  $25.00 
at  Leon's  Men's  Shop. 


Fundamentals  .... 

The  basic  suit  for  college 
is  tweed.  Frank  Mclnturff 
is  wearing  a grey  imported 
tweed  with  a fine  herring- 
bone pattern  ($24.75) . 

The  details  of  the  coat — 
cash  pocket,  three  buttons, 
and  longer  length — all  prove 
it  to  be  the  latest  thing. 
With  it  Mac  wears  a genuine 
Cyril  Johnson  covert  top- 
coat— three-quarter  length 
and  styled  with  set-in 
sleeves,  military  collar, 
and  railroad  stitching.  The 
finishing  touches  are  a 
telescope  khaki  hat,  a 
Hollywood  lounge  collar 
shirt,  and  a knit  tie. 
Clothes  are  offered  by 
Authentic  Men's  Wear. 
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Interfraternity  Council 
University  of  Maryland 
October  20 


Box  0 

Univ.  of  Md. 
October  15 

President 

Interfraternity  Council 
Dear  Sir: 


will  be  getting  in  touch 
with  you  soon. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  Spelsburg, 
President 


Dear  Mr.  Quinn: 

Just  because  the  fra- 
ternities did  not  get  in 
touch  with  you  is  no  fault 
of  mine.  If  you  will  give 
them  time  perhaps  some  re- 
sults will  be  forthcoming. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Spelsburg, 
President 

Box  0 

Univ.  of  Md. 

October  22 


I,  Percival  Quinn,  desire 
to  become  a member  of  a 
fraternity,  it  really  mat- 
ters not  which  one,  as  my 
girl  Mary  says  that  it  adds 
prestige  for  an  upperclass- 
man to  become  a member  of  a 
fraternity.  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  would  appreciate  it 
considerably  much  if  you 
could  send  to  me  some  lit- 
erature as  to  which  fra- 
ternity should  I join  as  I, 
Percival  Quinn,  would  un- 
doubtedly benefit  any  club 
of  which  I,  Percival  Quinn, 
was  a member. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

I,  Percival  Quinn 

Interfraternity  Council 

Univ.  of  Md. 

October  17 

Sir : 

Received  your  somewhat 
unusual  note  as  of  the  15th 
with  contents  duly  noted. 

It  is  somewhat  against  the 
usual  case  for  the  candidate 
for  pledging  to  present 
himself,  but  as  the  dance 
funds  are  a bit  low  this 
year  we  mentioned  and  read 
your  letter  at  the  last 
Council  meeting.  I imagine 
that  several  of  the  clubs 


Box  0 

Univ.  of  Md. 

October  19 

Dear  Walter: 

As  yet,  none  of  your 
fraternities  has  gotten  in 
touch  with  me  and  I cannot 
understand  it,  maybe  I, 
Percival  Quinn,  did  not  make 
my  selling  point  strong 
enough  in  the  last  sentence 
of  my  previous  letter.  I, 
Percival  Quinn,  have  decided 
to  become  head  cheerleader 
next  year,  as  being  pos- 
sessed of  a strong  voice, 
although  somewhat  of  the 
high  falsetto  type,  it  car- 
ries well  (my  voice)  and  my 
personality  to  go  along  with 
it  should  really  put  the 
cheers  across. 

Cordially  yours, 

I,  Percival  Quinn 


Dear  Walter: 

I was  beginning  to  think 
that  the  Interfraternity 
Council  did  nothing  all  year 
except  fine  people  S90  and 
throw  a dance  once  a year 
until  yesterday,  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  was  approached  by  a 
fellow  who  said  he  was  a 
fraternity  man.  He  said 
that  his  club  wanted  to 
pledge  me,  so  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  agreed  so  we  went 
down  the  hill  and  had  a 
brew.  It  came  out  that  his 
fraternity  was  Iota  No, 
which  I,  Percival  Quinn  said 
was  very  peculiar  as  I, 
Percival  Quinn  had  not  heard 
of  it  before,  but  seeing  as 
faculty  members  are  estab- 
lishing fraternities  and 
sororities  right  and  left, 
it  was  immaterial  to  me  for 
(Please  turn  to  page  S3) 


and  fraternities 
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Yes,  Jimmy,  instead  of  graduating,  I have  decided  to  become  an  institution.' 
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Before  the  Blitzkrieg  there  lived  in 
rural  England  a (juiet  little  bank  clerk 
who  raised  cabbages  as  a diversion. 
Innocent  diversion  raising  cabbages, 
what.^  One  year  he  raised  a hundred 
cabbages  for  the  Fatherland  or  what- 
ever else  the  English  raise  cabbages  for. 
About  a week  before  the  cabbages 
were  ripe,  he  had  a new  neighbor,  a 
little  wabbit.  This  new  neighbor  went 
on  an  exploring  expedition  one  night 


and  discovered  the  cabbages.  Not 
being  able  to  resist  the  luscious  bit 
of  temptation,  he  ate  one.  It  was  so 
good,  and  he  slept  so  well  that  day, 
that  the  next  night  he  came  back  with 
his  mummy  and  his  poppy,  and  they 
each  ate  two  cabbages. 

The  first  night  the  bank  clerk  didn't 
even  miss  the  one  cabbage,  but  the 
next  night — seven  cabbages  gone,  my 
my!  He  thought  he’d  have  to  stay 


up  and  catch  the  thief.  But  when 
it  was  nine  o’clock,  he  forgot  all  about 
it  and  went  to  bed  which  was  a fatal 
mistake,  because  the  rabbit  and  his 
mummy  and  his  poppy  brought  their 
two  cousins  and  eliminated  ten  newer 
and  riper  cabbages.  That  made 
seventeen  cabbages.  The  bank  clerk 
remembered  what  he  had  been  going 
to  do  the  night  before  when  he  counted 
his  cabbages  the  next  morning.  Seven- 
teen choice  cabbages.  Tch,  Tch. 
That  oidy  left  eighty-three;  most 
assuredly  he  would  have  to  catch  that 
marauder  that  very  night. 

But  when  he  got  home  that  night 
from  Sams  Pub,  he  counted  his 
cabbages  and  found  that  he  had 
exactly  one-hundred  and  sixty-six 
cabbages  and  went  to  b(‘d  even 
happier  than  he  had  been  on  leaving 
Sam's.  But  the  little  wabbit  didn’t 
go  to  Sam’s.  He  and  his  mummy  and 
his  poppy  and  their  two  cousins  and 
his  brother  and  his  sister  went  to  the 
cabbage  patch  and  ate  fourteen  cab- 
bages from  the  next  row.  That  only 
left  sixty-nine  cabbages  and  the  bank 
clerk  was  very  annoyed  the  next  day 
and  he  sal  up  that  night  to  wait  for 
the  rabbits.  And  the  rabbits  came, 
and  sneaked  through  the  fence,  the 
little  wabbit,  and  his  mummy,  and 
his  poppy,  and  their  two  cousins,  and 
his  brother,  and  his  sister,  and  two 
friends  who  just  dropped  in  for  the 
evening.  But  the  bank  clerk  didn’t 
see  them  because  he  fell  asleep  just 
before  they  poked  their  little  snoots 
through  the  hole  in  the  fence. 

And  the  next  morning  at  two 
cabbages  per  rabbit,  he  found  only 
forty-live  cabbages.  The  bank  clerk 
and  his  wife  both  waited  the  next 
night  with  a scattergun.  The  little 
wabbit  was  later  that  night  because 
he  played  a rodent  Paul  Revere  and 
rodent  around  and  brought  the  whole 
colony.  Aleanwhile  the  bank  clerk’s 
w ife  had  gone  to  sleep,  and,  of  course, 
the  bank  clerk  wasn’t  far  behind. 
Colony  of  rabbits  meets  forty-live 
cabbages.  BLITZKRIEG!  ! (Please 
turn  to  page  25). 
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Today,  more  than  ever,  people  are  taking  to  Chesterfield 
because  Chesterfield  concentrates  on  the  important  things  in 
smoking.  You  smoke  Chesterfields  and  find  them  cool  and 
pleasant.  You  light  one  after  another,  and  they  really  taste  bet- 
ter. You  buy  pack  after  pack,  and  find  them  definitely  milder. 


Make 


your 


For  complete  smoking  satisfaction 

you  can’t  buy  a better  cigarette 


"t^HESTERF/ELD 


Copyright  1940,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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EIJirCIHIEICy  at  thf  bnrlespe 

All  the  Clu  es  Necessary  tor  the  Solution 
of  This  Crime  are  in  the  Pictures  Below. 

CAN  YOU  SOLVE  IT?  WE  CAN’T. 


Inspector  Cornontlie  (\)hb  was  enjoying  a (juiet 
vacation  in  London.  Tins  afternoon  lie  was  drinking 
beer  and  munching  zweibacli  with  Greta  Dane  at  her 
castle.  Greta’s  husband  is  away  at  the  front  dropping 
beanhags  on  Berlin,  which  is  why  Corny  (short  for 
Cornonthe)  is  seeing  so  much  of  Greta  Dane. 
Notice  in  the  picture  above  Greta’s  hee-oo-tiful  legs. 
Corny  is  noticing  them  too. 


2 


Four  nights  later  as  Corny  the  Cobb  walked  out  of 
the  castle,  a little  weary  with  life  in  general,  a cute 
little  Western  Onion  boy,  wearing  a cute  little  gas 
mask,  handed  him  a cute  little  cablegramme  (spicy 
French  spelling).  The  cable  read;  come  home  stop 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  A KILLING  STOP  AT  THE  BURLESQUE 
HOUSE  STOP  THE  BALD-HEADED  MAN  IN  THE  THIRD 
ROM'  HAVING  UNFORTUNATELY  .lUST  BEEN  CORPSE!) 
STOP  o’SHANAHAN  STOP  ...  I>.  S.  GRETA's  HUSBAND 

IS  COMING  HOME  STOP  YOU  BETTER  STOP. 
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Corny  entered  and  the  plot  thickens.  “Nice  job,’’ 
he  said,  eyeing  the  stiff  professionally.  “The  old  giait 
isn't  interested  in  women  or  anything — I guess — 
any  more.  Some  fiend  has  planted  several  slugs  of 
large  caliber  in  his  brain,  llis  control  room,’’  re- 
marked Corny,  “looks  like  an  oinlet  with  too  much 
catsup.”  He  told  newshawks  later,  “For  a moment 
I thought  I was  going  to  lose  my  cookies.”  There 
was  a large  elephant  tusk,  two  zebra  stripes  and  a 
horse  pistol  in  the  dead  gent’s  hand. 


O 


“These  clues,  ” Hanny  told  baffled  police,  “are  im- 
portant, highly  important.  ” There  were  no  other 
linger  prints  on  the  gun  but  tho.se  of  the  dead  man, 
but  it  couldn’t  be  suicide.  The  police  would  have 
had  to  go  home  then — and  they  didn’t  want  to  go 
home.  Hanny  muttered,  “We'll  find  somebody  to 
pin  the  rap  on,  even  if  we  have  to  pin  a wrap  on 
Poughkeepsie  Gipsy  Lou.” 
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Trade  Mark  registered 
N.  Y.  World's  Fair.  All 
rights  in  Ubangi  Territory, 
Northeast  Borneo,  and 
Cold  Turkey  strictly 
reserved.  This  means  you. 


BLOTTOCRIMf: 

BY  CUE-BALL  KERWIN 
Pictures  by  Barrimore  X.  Depew 
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Horny  drew  a cofiin-aail  from  his  pocket,  lighted  it, 
and  puffed  a few  minutes  stop  (sorry  but  we  had  one 
stop  left  over).  Dropping  the  gasper.  Corny  ground 
it  out  with  his  heel.  He  got  a hell  of  a burn  because 
he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his  shoes.  Super-sleuth 
Cobb  went  to  the  airport  and  boarded  the  China 
clipper  for  America.  Don’t  ask  us  where  that  came 
from — after  all  Corny  is  a super  sleuth. 
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Corny  decided  that  he  would  see  Poughkeepsie  Gipsy 
I^ou  for  some  reason  or  other.  There  is  always  a 
reason  for  the  actions  of  the  snper-sleuth.  Hanny 
told  newsjohnnies  of  his  daring  escapade  later:  “1 

entered  her  dressing  room  and  locked  the  door.  I 
grabbed  the  optical  bouquet  of  red-headed  gorgeous- 
ness in  her  diaphanous  robe  and  said,  “What  do  you 
know  about  that  murder.^’’  And  e.xactly  four  hours 
and  seventeen  minutes  later  I had  wormed  the  whole 
story  out  of  her. 
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Arriving  in  Nueva  York  (Spanish  for  the  ifronx) 
fifteen  minutes  later,  he  headed  for  Spinsky’s  Bijou 
Burlesque  Palace.  (The  China  Clipper  is  really  a 
fast  plane.)  Corny  went  around  to  the  stage  entrance 
and  strong-armed  his  way  through  453  Georgetown 
men,  125  C.  U.  men,  62  G.  W.  men,  and  two  Maryland 
students,  who  were  waiting  to  see  Poughkeepsie 
Gipsy  Lou.  The  two  Maryland  men  thought  that 
it  was  the  National  and  were  waiting  for  Katharine 
Cornell. 


8 


Whoops!  Depew  was  supposed  to  bring  us  the 
pictures,  but  he’s  out  chasing  a Kerwin  model.  Well, 
what  the  hell,  go  ahead  and  solve  the  crime  anyway. 
It  ain’t  hard.  What  did  Corny  worm  out  of  the 
strip-tease  artist.^  Was  it  homicide;'  Suicide.^ 
Germicide?  Formaldehyde?  Will  Cobb  run  for  a 
third  term?  Who’ll  win  the  .Maryland-Georgetown 
game?  Where’s  the  lire?  Where  was  .Moses  when 
the  lights  went  out?  Will  Cobb  run  for  a third  term? 
What’s  the  score?  . . . What  is  your  answer? 
(Solution  on  page  30) 
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EASILY  BLFFALOED 


Bette  pushed  back  her  tousled  black  curls,  closed  one 
brown  eye  and  scpiinted  at  the  internal  organs  of  the  car. 

"The  thing  that's  wrong  with  it  is  that  it  needs  to  be 
pushed."  She  straightened  up  and  looked  somewhat 
defiantly  at  Audrey’s  smooth  page-boy  bob  framed  by 
the  car  window. 

"If  only  some  tall  handsome  thing  would  come  and 
help  us."  Audrey  looked  around  helplessly.  "We  can't 
walk  through  the  whole  of  (irovely  Park.  Besides,  it's 
getting  dark." 

A snaky  black  sedan  slithered  into  sight. 

"May  I help  you?"  impiired  a low  masculine  voice  as 
the  car  drew  to  a stop. 

"You  are  an  answer  to  a maiden's  prayer,"  Audrey 
said  to  the  tall  blond  athlete.  "\Iy  friend  knows  some- 
thing about  cars,  but  I’m  so  helpless  about  fixing  anything 
mechanical." 

"He  is  the  answer  to  a maiden's  prayer,"  Bette  thought 
to  herself,  noticing  the  wavy  blond  locks  accentuating 
the  Barrymore  prolile  of  their  new-found  friend  as  he 
was  leaning  over  the  hood. 

He  pushed  up  the  sleeves  of  his  white  sweater  and 
tinkered  in  that  "coidident  masculine  way’’  Bette  ob- 
served. 

"I'll  give  you  a push,"  the  \ iking  suggested,  and  to 
their  thanks  he  commented  attentively,  "I  love  to  help 
little  girls  in  trouble." 

"Are  you  from  the  University?"  Audrey  asked  as  she 
looked  at  letters  on  his  sweater  in  the  dusky  light.  "We 
go  to  Secretarial  and  live  in  an  apartment  on  Tilth 
Street,"  she  hastily  added. 

“Beally?"  he  murmured  politely,  "I  must  look  you 
up  sometime."  His  massive  shoulders  moved  rhythmi- 
cally as  he  headed  for  his  black  convertible. 

A push,  a honk,  and  he  was  gone. 

"There  goes  the  only  decent  jnan  I’ve  seen  in  town," 
sighed  Audrey  as  the  blond  Samaritan  disappeared 
around  the  bend.  ‘T’ve  been  here  three  months  without 
meeting  a real  man.  Then  the  first  one  I meet  rides  out 
of  my  life  just  like  that.'' 

"Cheer  up,  Audrey.  He  said  he'd  look  you  up.  Any- 
way, we’re  both  in  the  same  boat,  coming  to  a big  city 
without  knowing  anyone  is  like  playing  Blindman's 
Buff." 

"Blind  Bluff,  you  mean.  Man  is  left  out,”  Audrey 
retorted  bitterly. 

“I’d  say  it's  the  woman  that's  left  out  in  this  case,” 
Bette  corrected. 


BY  DUSTY  WALLACE 

Two  hours  later,  when  Audrey’s  contralto  voice  was 
throbbing  from  the  shower,  Bette  heard  the  phone  tinkle 
hesitatingly. 

“I’m  looking  for  a cute  brunette  named  Bette,”  a 
masculine  voice  demanded  when  she  picked  up  the 
receiver. 

“Well,  I’m  brunette  and  my  name  is  Bette.”  Her 
voice  ended  in  a purposeful  rising  inflection. 

“I’ve  b('cn  trying  to  find  you.  I'm  Bing  Hartz.  You 
probably  don't  remember  me,  but  I’m  a tall  blond  guy 
who  met  you  sort  of  indirectly.  Where  are  you  going 
to  be  this  Friday  night?” 

“I  have  a date — with  a drip,”  Bette  added  to  herself, 
“I’m  going  to  the  dance  at  the  University.” 

“YOu  are?  Then  I’ll  be  there.  Will  you  be  with  the 
same  brunette?”  he  imjuired. 

“No,  I'm  going  with  a man  this  time.” 

“W  hat?  Maybe  I have  the  wrong  number.” 

“WY)uld  you  prefer  I stag  it?”  She  asked  flippantly. 

“Nope.  I was  just  trying  to  find  out  your  date’s  color- 
ing,” he  added. 

“Oh,  he's  white.  But  how  will  I know  you?”  Bette 
asked  as  if  she  could  forget  such  a handsome  Greek  God. 

“I’ll  come  up  and  say,  ‘I’m  Buffalo  Bill.’  Wdiat  color 
dress  will  you  be  wearing?” 

“A  purple  dress,  and  a white  gardenia  in  my  hair.” 

The  sound  of  the  shower  started  again  just  as  Bette 
put  down  the  receiver. 

Friday  morning,  a messenger  appeared  at  the  door  of 
their  apartment. 

“Package  for  Miss  Audrey  Smoot,”  he  announced. 

“Here  Audrey,  open  it,”  Bette  said  excitedly.  “Is  it 
a new  dress?” 

“Yes,  I got  it  for  tonight."  Audrey  opened  it  casually. 
“Here,  hold  this.” 

Bette’s  short  slim  fingers  let  the  string  drop. 

GARDENIAS,  ROSES,  A PURPLE  EVE- 
NING DRESS,  ALL  ENTERED  INTO  THE 
CONFUSION  - EVEN  BUFFALO  BILL  - 
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“Tonifjlil !'  WluTc  are  you  fioiiifi!'”  | 
“'Po  lli(‘  I niv(Msity  daiica  witli  tny 
cousin  Dick."  Audrey  unwrapfx'd  | 
I lie  tissue  paper  slowly  as  she 
answered.  I 

"Since  when?  I thought  he  ditln't 
like  to  dance?”  I 

"Oh,  th(‘  other  night.  I told  him  j 
rather,  he  suggested  it."  Audrey 
flushed  as  the  purple  tad'eta  slipped  j 
from  the  box.  “I  like  the  ('olor  of 
your  dress  so  much,  I decided  to 
match  it.  Do  you  mind,  Bette?" 

"Of  course  not.”  Bette  touclu'd  its 
swirling  folds.  "Mine  isn’t  that  wide. 

I couldn't  afford  more  material,  so 
I ('ut  the  {lattern  down.” 

"What  time  did  your  hlond  friend  ! 
plan  to  meet  you,  Ik'tte?"  | 

"He  didn't  say,  hut  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  we  get  home  tonight.” 
"Oh,  I'll  probably  be  around  when 
you  see  him.  You  don't  mind,  do 
you?”  Audrey  asked  sweetly. 

"Why  should  I?  Aft(‘r  all,  we’re 
both  anxious  to  meet  people.  Gee!  * 
I never  thought  I'd  be  so  thrilled 
to  meet  a new'  man.” 

Bette  blinked  sadly  as  she  })re.ssed 
her  homemade  dress  P'riday  evening.  ! 
It  looked  smooth  til  she  saw  Audrey  ' 
looking  so  super  in  her  wide  rustling 
formal.  j 

"This  will  be  a coming  out  party 
for  my  neck,”  .said  Audrey,  looking  at 
her  extreme  decollete  in  the  mirror,  i 
“I'd  hel{)  you  press  your  dress,  but 
you  know  I'm  no  good  at  anything 
like  that.” 

“Because  it’s  work,”  muttered  Bette 
to  herself.  “I'll  at  least  have  gar-  j 
denias  to  help  set  off  my  formal,”  she  j 
consoled  herself. 

“I  hate  to  go  out  with  Pete.  He  [ 
always  has  a million  and  two  things  j 
to  phone  about  wherever  he  is,”  said 
Bette  as  she  was  slipping  the  purple  ! 
slip  over  her  head.  "Where  are  the  I 
sleeves?”  she  called  out  in  a muflled 
voice  from  within.  "There.  Thanks, 
Audrey.” 


THE  FUR  COAT  MYSTERY 


Onc.k  u[)on  a time  there  was  a fur 
coat  salesman.  Most  of  tlx*  time  he 
sold  chinchilla  coats,  ('.hinchilla  being 
a kind  of  rabbit,  you  know.  One 
day  Joe's  boss,  the  man's  name  was 
Joe;  Joe’s  boss  calk'd  him  into  the 
office  and  said  to  him,  “Joe  I want 
you  to  go  to  Paris.  \ Ou  can  probably 
sell  more  of  those  ('Jiinchilla  coats 
over  there  as  most  of  the  peofile 
don't  know  what  we  can  do  with 
skunk  skin  over  here.” 

“But  bo,ss,”  said  Joe,  "I  don't  know 
enough  PYench.  Why  I can’t  hardly 
order  a meal  for  myself.” 

"So  much  the  better,”  said  the  boss. 

scp:np:  h.  pabis 

Joe  looked  uj)  from  his  plate  of 
pate-de-fois-gras  just  in  time  to  see 
a very,  very  good  looking  young  lady, 
blonde  and  about  twenty-four,  swish 
through  the  restaurant.  “Gee!”  he 
thought,  "I'm  going  to  like  it  hen>.” 
He  liked  it  even  more  when  the  girl 
came  over  and  sat  down  opposite  him. 
She  didn't  say  anything,  not  a word, 
but  after  Joe  had  finished  eating  she 
beckoned  to  the  waiter,  whispered  to 
him  for  a few  minuti's  and  swished 
out  again.  v\fter  she  had  gone,  the 
waiter  turned  to  Joe  and  said,  “Say 
bud,  here's  a note  the  lady  left  for 
you.”  Only  of  course  he  said  it  in 
French,  but  I don't  understand  French 
— so  I’ll  translate  it  for  you. 

Well  Joe  openi'd  the  note,  but  it  was 
written  in  French  too.  He  scratched 
his  head  with  a toothpick  for  a 
minute  and  then  called  the  waiter 
over  again.  Shoving  the  note  into 
the  man's  puss,  Joe  said,  “Bead  this 
for  me,  will  you  bud?  " So  the  waiter 
looked  at  the  note,  and  then  he  looki'd 
at  Joe.  \ ery  deliberately,  he  took 
Joe  by  his  shirt  collar  and  the  seat 


of  his  pants  and  lossi'd  him  out  onto 
the  cold  hard  [>a vemi'iit . 

Bi'ing  a little  discouraged  by  his 
experience,  Joe  took  the  h'tter  to  his 
boss  the  iK'xt  day  and  told  him  the 
whole  story.  "Ph'ase  boss,  ti'll  me 
what  this  thing  says,”  he  I'lided  u[». 

The  boss  took  the  letter,  cocked  his 
cigar  at  a jaunty  angh',  [irofipi'd  his 
feet  up  on  the  desk,  set  Ik'd  down  in 
his  chair,  and  started  to  read  the 
letter.  Suddenly  he  frowned;  then 
he  almost  swallowed  his  cigar.  He 
choked  for  a second,  rocked  back  in 
the  chair,  and  brought  his  feet  down 
on  the  floor.  He  was  alri'ady  turning 
purple  around  tlii'  gills.  "\ ou,  you,  " 
he  sputtered,  “you're  fired.” 

So  Joe  got  on  the  boat  and  canu' 
home.  But  he  still  wanted  to  find 
out  what  was  in  that  letti'r.  He  went 
up  to  the  boss  of  thi'  whole  fur-coat 
company  in  Ai'w  York  ('ity.  But 
when  the  boss  in  Yew  ^ Ork  ('.ity 
heard  the  story  and  read  the  letti'r, 
he  fired  the  boss  in  Prance  for  not 
firing  Joe  sooner. 

By  this  time  poor  Joi'  was  almost 
in  tears.  He  went  to  see  his  Ix'st 
friend  whose  name  was  Depi'w  and 
who  could  read  P'rench,  and  said, 
“Barrimore,  take  me  out  and  shoot 
me;  push  me  in  the  river;  do  anything, 
but  tell  me  what's  in  this  letter. 

So  they  went  out  and  picked  a 
nice  (juiet  lane  beside  the  river.  But 
just  as  Joe  pulled  the  letter  out  of 
his  back  pocket,  one  of  the  Merry 
Little  Breezes  from  over  in  Jersey 
City  came  along  and  blew  it  in  tlu' 
water.  Then  Joe's  friend  shot  him 
and  pushed  him  in  the  river.  And 
Joe  never  did  know  wat  was  in  that 
letter.  And  neither  do  you,  do  you? 


(Please  turn  to  page  26) 
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riie  Brilisli  aviator  had  just  loturned 
IVoni  a raid  into  enemy  territory. 

“Why  are  yon  back  so  late?”  asked 
the  eominanding  ofTieer. 

“1  misundertood  instruelions,  sir,  | 
and  puslied  tlie  leaflets  under  people's 
doors.” 

A man  was  operated  on  for  eoneus-  ’ 
sion  of  the  brain.  After  removing  the 
brain,  the  doctors  took  it  into  the  next  j 
room  for  a consultation.  Meanwhile 
the  man  became  impatient  and  left. 

Three  years  later  they  found  him — 
teaching  at  Georgetown. 

I'hen  there's  the  guy  who  got  thrown 
out  of  his  apartment  when  the  landlady 
heard  him  drop  his  shoes  on  the  floor 
tw  ice. 


THE  mm  HIVE 


THE  GUSHEE 

Loves  the  pretty  house,  prettiest 
one  she’s  seen  yet — Loves  the  food, 
much  b('tter  than  at  the  Pooh  Pooh 
Piffle  house — Raves  to  Theodora  Big 
Bug  about  Theodora  Big  Bug — Wishes 
she  had  that  many  pins — Thinks  your 
pin  is  bee-ooo-tiful. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  to  American 
history  if  the  British  soldiers  at  Bunker 
Hill  had  had  bloodshot  eyes? 

DOWN  BY  THE  STERN 

A glamorous  creature  named  Plunkett 
( irabbed  a doughnut  in  order  to  dunk  it. 
In  judgment  she  erred 
And  di.sasl(‘r  incurred. 

For  in  trying  to  dunk  it  she  sunk  it. 


THE  SOITHSTOCATE 

Comes  from  city  apartment  Really 
bored  by  kid  stuff  at  school — Used 
to  going  out  every  night — Drags  in 
j every  houseparty  she  went  to — Wants 
' cocktail  instead  of  tea — Has  long, 
blood-red  fingernails  and  they  really 
were  just  filed — Says  only  flatfoot 
wears  saddle  shoes. 


Wife:  “Who  was  that  hussy  you 

just  spoke  to?” 

Hubby:  “Never  mind  now,  dear. 

I’ll  have  enough  trouble  telling  her  who 
you  are.” 


THE  I DUNNO  GIRL 

. . . Can’t  remember  her  own  nanu'  Really  doesn’t  know  what  she  thinks  of 
college.  Doesn’t  know  what  she’s  majoring  in.  Can’t  remember  what  sorority 
was  to  pick  her  up  where.  Can’t  decide  whether  she  wants  more  tea.  Doesn’t 
know  whether  she  already  has  a date  for  Wednesday  dinner. 


No  one  knows  what  the  short  skirt 
will  be  up  to  next. 

“Curse  it,  curse  it,”  hissed  the 
villian,  snatching  at  the  girl’s  waist. 

“No  it  ain’t  either,”  she  retorted. 
“It’s  only  a girdle.” 

NOTICE 

If  the  person  who  stole  the  jar  of 
alcohol  out  of  our  cellar  will  return 
Grandma’s  appendix,  no  (juestions  will 
be  asked. 


THE  DOAKES  FAMILY  GIRL 

Conies  from  Podunk — No,  thank 
you,  she  never  uses  napkins — Never 
heard  of  them — Pulls  out  toothpick 
after  every  cookie — Walks  in  with  her 
stockings  running  all  over  the  place — 
Wants  glass  of  milk  instead  of  tea. 
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^ WOllll  F 


Till-:  NONCIIAI.W T 

Slalks  ill  woai'in"  sox  and  nioccasiiis 
W liy  dress  u[)?  If' pi'ople  don't  like 
lier  I lie  way  slie  is,  then  slu^  doi'sn'l 
want  to  join  tlieir  old  sorority  anyway 
— Asks  for  .‘5rd  heljiing  at  dinner 
They  asked  her  to  eoine  and  eat, 
didn't  they?  Says  she  nlifiht  as  well 
spend  Saturday  night  at  the  sorority 
house — Wasn't  planning  to  do  any- 
thing anyway. 


.>1  Alt  YI.A. MIAS 


. . . After  the  Dance 


THK  CAN'T  DECIDE  (iIHE 

. . . Tells  eaeh  sorority  she  really  likes  thein  Ix'st,  hut  they're  all  so  niee — Lets 
each  house  know  how  many  other  invites  she  got — (.Joes  to  four  places  for 
Preference  Tea  Changes  her  mind  which  pin  whenever  a different  (ireek 
smiles  at  her  during  Silence  Period  i^uts  off  deeiding  til  after  pledge  day — 
Sororities  bid  bye. 


THE  BHAIN  GRINDER 

Brings  books  to  tea — Wants  to  talk 
over  philosophy  assignment  with 
member — Can't  decide  whether  to 
accept  invite  cuz  lots  of  homework 
Has  frustrated  laugh. 


THE  MMB  CEBEBBIM 

, . . Hasn't  bought  any  of  her  books  yet  Just  came  to  college  for  the  Hell 
of  it — Grill  Hound — Loves  to  brag  about  the  classes  she's  cut — Doesn't  really 
think  sororities  want  pledges  who  make  their  grades — Left  her  I.Q.  home. 


THE  PLEDGED 

Is  tall,  medium,  wee — Blond,  bru- 
nette, bald — Is  rich,  or  like  everyone 
else — Puts  Honor  Society  pin  in  moth- 
balls— Uses  other  High  School  pins 
solely  for  pinning  slipstraps — Only 
sticks  out  her  tongue  mentally  at 
(ireek  she  dislikes — Brings  her  own 
sheets  for  Rush  weekend — Doesn't 
think  sorority  or  bust. 


LETS  MEET  AT 
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Since  Our  School  filed  away  its  last 
set  of  final  examinations  and  closed 
its  doors  for  the  summer,  action  on 
the  musical  front  has  been  progressing; 
steadily. 

Of  notable  interest  is  the  major 
price  reduction  effected  in  \ ictor 
records.  All  popular  records  that 
formerly  sold  for  seventy-five  cents 
are  now  fifty  cents.  Victor  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  seventy-five  cent 
popular  record.  The  thirty-five  cent 
Bluebird  label  continues  as  before. 

This  reduction  doubtless  will  have 
more  significance  to  lovers  of  classical 
music  than  to  the  swing  fan,  however. 
\ ictor  had  very  few  topnotch  bands 
left  on  its  recording  roster,  but  it  did 
have  a near  monopoly  on  the  leading 
symphonic  units  and  the  world’s  best 
voices.  With  this  reduction,  all  rec- 
ords that  were  a dollar  now  are 
seventy-five  cents  and  all  records 
formerly  two  dollars  now  sell  for  one. 
This  means  that  the  best  in  music  will 
find  its  way  into  a (ountless  number 


quarter  notes 


of  homes  which  never  would  have 
been  able  to  house  it  under  the  old 
price  scale. 

During  the  summer,  the  leading 
bands  all  pretty  well  held  their  posi- 
tions, and  so  far,  19  f O has  been 
nniipie  in  that  no  unknown  band  has 
zoomed  from  (omparative  obscurity 
into  national  prominence  after  the 
fashion  of  (Joodman  in  19.46,  Tommy 
Dorsey  in  1947,  Shaw  in  1948,  and 
Miller  last  year.  Probafily  the  great- 
est leap  toward  public  adulation  was 
taken  by  ,)immy  Dorsey.  Known 
to  the  public  for  the  last  five  years 
chiefly  because  he  was  Tommy’s 
hint  her,  Jimmy,  w ith  his  band,  steadily 
has  been  edging  his  way  into  the 
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nation’s  musical  eye,  and  the  band 
finally  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of 
the  recognized  top-ranking  outfits. 

Jimmy’s  band  long  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  very  best  by 
musicians.  Ever  since  its  start,  it 
has  been  turning  out  consistently 
precise,  dynamic  music.  Until  this 
summer,  however,  it  never  had  seemed 
to  click  with  the  public  and,  con- 
secpiently,  never  had  (piite  reached 
the  inner  circle  of  the  biggest  money 
makers.  Jimmy  regards  two  records 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
as  the  springboards  which  have  done 
a great  deal  to  catapult  the  band  to 
stardom.  The  two  discs  are  the  by 
now  well-woin  Six  Lessons  From 
Madame  La  Zon^a  and  The  Breeze 
and  I. 

Also  improving  steadily  are  the 
bands  of  Woody  Herman,  («ene  Krupa, 
Charlie  Barnett  and  Harry  James. 
Holding  their  own  are  Tommy  Dorsey, 
Basie,  Lunceford,  Miller  and  Kllington. 

The  Musical  Monsters,  (hiy 
Lombardo,  Sammy  Kaye,  Kay  Kyser, 
and  similar  sad  crews  continue  to 
blow'  out  their  brains  in  the  best 
Mickey  Mouse  tradition,  and  the 
results  are,  as  ever,  of  the  grimmest. 

Of  interest  to  the  collector  should 
be  the  ucwvs  that  Columbia  has 
released  four  albums  composed  of 
records  ic'printed  from  matrixes  ten 
and  fifteen  years  old.  Artists  whose 
work  is  included  are  Louis  Armstrong, 
Bix  Beiderbc'cke,  Bessie  Smith  and 
Fletcher  Henderson. 

Conceding  the  possibility  of  treading 
on  the  toes  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  dignity,  we  would  like  to 
suggest  a departure  from  tradition 
in  the  form  of  a colored  band  for  at 
least  one  of  the  Bossboroughs.  Jimmy 
Lunceford,  Count  Basie,  and  Duke 
Ellington  all  would  be  welcome.  Of 
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tlio  llirc(',  Liincefoid  {)rol)ahly  would 
ho  satisfy iiifi:  to  a groator  mimhc'r  of 
jH'oplo.  His  is  tli(‘  most  vorsatilo 
f?roup,  and  wo  fool  that  his  niusio 
would  !)('  app('aliiif?  to  ovoryono, 
ratif,diifj:  from  tlio  sohool’s  musicians 
and  ool lectors,  all  the  way  down  to 
Baltimore. 

Doubt  loss,  there  would  h('  oon- 
sidoral)le  objection  to  the  band  b(‘(‘ause 
it  is  colored.  Without  embarking  on 
an  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake”  travelog, 
however,  we’ll  simply  state  that  Mrs. 
Jioosevelt  had  her  Marian  Anderson, 
and  Luneeford  at  Maryland  would  not 
b('  too  much. 

Eighth  Notes:  “Beat  Me  Daddy, 
Kight  to  the  Bar”  is  sure  to  be  eaten 
up  by  the  public.  So  far.  Will 
Bradley  and  the  Andrews  Sisters  have 
recorded  it,  with  Bradley’s  version  by 
far  the  better  . . . Benny  Goodman, 
floored  by  intermittent  attacks  of 
sciatica  during  the  last  few  months, 
finally  had  to  give  up  his  band,  the 
crew  disbanding  in  early  summer, 
lienny,  now  recovered,  is  going  ahead 
with  plans  for  a mixed  band.  His 
rhythm  section  is  already  set  and 
includes  Charlie  Christian,  guitar, 
Dave  Tough,  drums,  Artie  Bernstein, 
bass,  and  Teddy  Wilson,  piano.  Five 
reeds  and  four  brass  will  round  out 
the  crew  . . . Bunny  Berigan  has  again 
left  Tommy  Dorsey  to  start  his  own 
Band.  Ziggy  Elman  has  Bunny’s  old 
chair  in  the  Dorsey  outfit  . . . Charlie 
Teagarden  has  joined  his  brother 
Jack’s  band  as  a permanent  fixture 
. . . Look  for  a Woody  Herman  album, 
“Blues  on  Parade,”  to  be  issued  late 
in  October  . . . and  Luneeford  for  a 
Bossborough. 

OF  GAIiliAGES  AND  lUBIilTS 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

And,  do  you  know,  to  this  day  that 
bank  clerk  doesn’t  know  what  hap- 
pened to  his  cabbages!  JTil  we  do; 
don’t  we? 

OPERATIVE  6^ 

Say,  what  happened  to  that  extra 
cabbage? 


An  old  lady  ki'pl  a parrot  which  was 
always  swi'aring.  She  could  [lut  up 
with  this  until  Saturday,  but  on  Sun- 
day she  kept  a cover  over  thi'  cage 
removing  it  on  Monday  morning.  J'his 
prevented  the  parrot  from  swi'aiingon 
Sunday. 

One  Monday  afternoon  she  saw  her 
minister  coming  toward  the  house,  so 
she  again  [ilaeed  the  cover  over  the 
cage.  As  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
about  to  step  into  the  parlor,  the 
parrot  remarked: 

“This  has  been  a damn  short  w eek.” 

Wabbits  have  a funny  face. 

Their  private  life  is  a disgwace, 

Oo’d  be  surprised  if  oo  but  knew 
The  awful  fings  that  wabbits  do. 
And  often,  too. 

Ship  Captain  (to  First  Mate):  If 

this  storm  continues  I shall  have  to 
heave  to. 

I can’t  bear  children 
Who  are  scrawny  and  pale. 

I can’t  bear  children 
Because  I'm  a male. 

One  noted  educator  divides  Ameri- 
can colleges  into  two  groups — those 
wli ) wish  they’d  fired  the  football 
coach  last  fall,  and  those  that  wish 
they  hadn’t. 

Oh,  mother,  may  1 go  out  to  swim? 
Why  not,  my  darling  daughter. 
You're  so  damned  near  naked  any- 
how 

A Oil’d  look  better  in  the  water. 

“Would  you  like  to  drink  Canada 
Dry,  sir?” 

“I’d  love  to  but  I’m  only  here  a 
week.” 

There  are  tw  o kinds  of  women ; those 
who  w ish  to  marry  and  those  who  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  not  to! 

He:  “You’re  fat.” 

She:  “Well,  in  the  best  places  they 

say  one  is  stout.” 

He:  “Well,  in  the  best  places  you’re 
fat.” 


When  I asked  her  to  wed,  “(io  to 
fathiM’,”  she  said, 

Sh(‘ knew  that  I knew  that  her  father 
was  dead. 

She  knew  that  I knew  what  a life  he 
had  led. 

Sh(“  knew  that  I kni'w  what  she 
meant  when  she  said  “Go  to  father.” 

Engineer  And  poor  Harry  was 
killed  by  a revolving  crane. 

Ivngl  ish  woman  My  word!  What 
fierce  birds  you  have  in  America! 

She — Do  you  like  t’neck? 

(lob  -Naw.  Me  fer  de  drumstick. 

NO  GO 

1 begged  and  begged. 

But  she  said  no. 

1 begged  again. 

But  still  no  go. 

1 finally  asked 
W hy  she  wouldn’t 
Do  it  even  if 
She  shouldn’t. 

She  replied 
A silly  whim; 

The  water’s  much 
Too  (old  to  sw  im. 

“1  represent  Mountain-Cheap  W Ool 
Comjiany,”  began  the  snappy  young 
salesman.  “WOiild  you  bi'  interested 
in  some  coarse  yarns?” 

“Gosh,  yes,"  breathed  the  gal,  hope- 
fully. “Tell  me  a (‘oiiple.  ” 

The  newlyweds  on  their  honeymoon 
had  a draw  ing  room.  The  groom  gave 
the  (Negro  porter  a dollar  not  to  tell 
anybody  on  the  train  they  were  bride 
and  groom.  W hen  the  happy  couple 
went  to  the  diner  for  breakfast  next 
morning  all  the  passengers  pointed  and 
eyed  the  couple  knowingly.  The  groom 
called  the  porter  and  demaiuh'd:  “Did 
you  tell  anybody  on  this  train  we  were 
just  married?’’ 

“\o,  snh,”  said  the  dusky  porter.  “1 
told  ’em  you  all  w as  just  good  friends.” 
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Underwood  Leads  Again 

. . . with  this 

COMPLETE  PORTABLE 
TYPING  UNIT 

UNDERWOOD 
PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 
WITH  BUILT-IN 
TYPING  STAND 

EXCLUSIVELY 
UNDERWOOD 

IMAGINE  ...  an  Underwood  Universal  Port- 
able with  its  own  Built-in  Typing  Stand 
folded  right  into  the  carrying  case.  Now  you 
can  set  up  your  Underwood  anywhere  indoors 
or  out,  and  with  three  adjustments  for  height 
you  can  always  type  in  comfort. 

See  the  Underwood  Universal  Portable  with 
Built-in  Typing  Stand  at  your  Dealer’s  . . . ask 
for  a free  trial . . . and  convenient  budget  terms. 


UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters  • Accounfing  Machines  • Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  Other  Supplies 

HOMER  BUILDING 

601  13th  STREET,  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Soles  and  Service  Everywhere 


V L II  II 

This  is  a pliifj.  We  dropped  in  at 
Hoeky  s the  other  day  and  were  so 
intrigued,  we  stnek  around  and  even 
ordered  something  (we  must  have 
been  impressed). 

“Two  by  Two”  is  Roeky's  theme 
song.  Two  favorite  drinks  swamp 
the  place.  Two  songs  are  plugged 
eontiuually.  Two  favorite  sandwiches 
increase  fishing  and  f>ig  industries. 
Two  doors  open  the  way  for  more 
t wosomes. 

Rocky  has  one  of  those  little 
()ush-button  sets  on  each  table,  and 
while  we  were  trying  to  decide  what 
Rtude  or  Opus  we  wantc'd,  we  heai'd 
the  awful  rumour  that  “All  This  and  ! 
Heaven  Too”  and  “Rlueberry  Hill” 
were  run  to  death  fiy  the  button 
pushers,  and  that  Tommy  Dorsey's 
“I'll  Never  Smile  Again"  was  a heavy 
competitor. 

The  favorite  plat  tea's  (after  those 
mentioned  in  eha[)ter  one)  are  (ilenn 
.Miller's  “Pennsylvania  630()()"  and 
the  Ink  Spots'  “Whispering  Cirass.” 

It  seems  that  the  “('d“  and  “coed"  of 
College  Park  have  a well-nourished 
curiosity,  because  tlu'y  play  one  of 
the  offered  discs  fiurely  for  the  grati- 
fication of  that  “seventh  sense  " — 
namely,  “Papa's  in  Red  with  his 
Rritches  On"  (th(‘  homey  touch). 

Enough  of  that  filatter  patter — there 
are  other  things  at  Rocky’s  besides 
the  push-button.  Yes,  we  mean  Fow/. 
Needless  to  say.  Rocky  has  in  stock 
almost  any  type  of  fancy  food  fixin’s 
you  might  conjure,  but  true  to  the 
tradition,  the  iunchers  almost  in- 
variably order  either  ham  sandwich 
or  tuna  sandwich,  and  stick  lovingly 
to  cokes  and  chocolate  shakes.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  key  number  two! 
Rut  favorite  feasties  must  go  with 
favorite  platters- 

If  and  when  the  trade  is  slack,  The 
Ross  (that’s  Rocky,  or  had  you 
guessed.^)  soothes  his  ruflled  nerves 
with  Glenn  .Miller's  “Slow  Freight”, 
and  then  goes  out  to  stand  at  the  front 
entrance  with  a “come  hither”  air, 
and  an  engaging  “business-is-swell” 
grin  for  the  two  just  entering. 

J.  V. 


EASILY  llllfFALnEI) 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Rette  heard  Pete’s  baritone  voice 
asking  for  her,  and  then  heard  Dick’s 
rolling  bass  saying,  “Here  are  the 
posies.” 

“Pete  always  brings  gardenias,” 
Rette  cried  in  disappointment  when 
she  saw  the  sleepy  rosebuds  staring 
disinterestedly  from  the  Florist’s  bo.x. 

“I'd  give  you  mine,  but  I wouldn’t 
want  Dick  to  think  I didn’t  like  his 
choice.  You  might  hurt  Pete  if  you 
! mention  it.” 

“(hiess  you’re  right,”  Rette  agreed, 
resigned. 

“See  you  there,  dear,”  trilled  Audrey 
as  she  left  with  the  potent  fragrance 
of  gardenias  trailing  her. 

Over  an  hour  later,  the  music 
pounded  into  Betty’s  brain,  “Half  a 
dance.  Half  a dance.  Half  a dance 
onward,”  There  were  not  many 
p('0})le  there,  and  no  blond  curly- 
headed  stags.  Just  as  the  orchestra 
played  its  last  note,  Pete  said, 

“Daw  gone.  1 almost  forgot  I 
promised  the  office  I’d  phone  the 
dope  on  the  garbage  man’s  strike  in 
time  for  the  morning  issue.  Excuse 
me  a minute,”  he  said  as  he  dashed 
out  of  the  room  for  the  phone. 

Dick  and  Audrey  were  headed 
toward  Bette  when  they  .saw  the  tall 
blond  in  tails  sauntering  by. 

“Do  you  know  him.^”  Bette  heard 
ykudrey  excitedly  ask  Dick.  At  his 
slow  nod,  she  demanded,  “Please  stop 
him.  It’s  ever  so  important.” 

“1  don’t  like — ” Dick  hesitated. 

Audrey  nodded  emphatically,  and 
Dick  reached  out  to  stop  him. 

“Well,  Hello,”  Audrey  drawled  to 
their  blond  hero. 

Ibng  had  just  started  to  speak  to 
Bette  when  Audrey’s  gardenia  fell 
swiftly  to  the  floor. 
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Our  fjai'(l('iiia,  madaiiu*,"  lie  said 
will)  a lloiirisli  as  lie  leaned  ovc'r  to 
pick  it  up. 

‘‘Ijel's  go  gel  a drink,”  lie  suggested. 
”^ou  eomitig;*”  lie  asked  Bett(‘. 

“She  can't,”  Audrey  iuleree()led 
(piiekly.  “Her  dati'  will  he  hack  in  a 
few  ininutf's.  Anyway,  she  doesn't 
like  to  drink.” 

“Sorry  yon  can't  eonie,”  she  said, 
smiling  hlandly  at  Ifetle  as  she  left, 
a man  at  each  arm. 

“The  first  interesting  man  I've  met 
here,  and  Audrey  lakes  him  away  just 
like  that,”  whispered  Ifette  under  her 
hrealh. 

A pompons  hellhop,  four  feel  high, 
appeared  suddenly  hefore  her. 

“Miss  Ifelle  Norton?”  he  asked. 

At  her  slow  , unhapfiy  nod,  he  added, 
“Mr.  Hiehard  (nay  says  he  is  un- 
avoidahly  detained  for  afijiroximately 
15  minutes.” 

Ifette's  eyes  stung.  The  scent  of 
roses  was  overpowering,  for  she  sud- 
denly realized  that  Audrey's  wearing 
a purple  dress  and  gardenias  was  no 
accident.  Pete  never  hought  anything 
hut  girdenias. 

“But  it’s  too  late,”  she  thought 
drearily,  “she  prohahly  has  him  sewed 
up  hy  now.” 

A tall  hlack  tu.x  loomed  hefore  her. 

“I'm  Buffalo  Bill,”  introduced  the 
blond-haired  boy  within. 

“Are  you  really.i'”  Bette  puzzled. 

“Well,  not  really.” 

“1  mean,  are  you  the  one  who 
phoned  me  the  other  night.^”  She 
scrutinized  his  scrubbed  face  and 
stubby  blond  hair. 

“Yes.  But  I got  the  wrong  number. 
Y'see,  1 thought  you  were  another 
Betty,  but  I liked  your  voice  better 
so  I acted  as  if  I meant  to  call  you.” 

“But  I'm  not  wearing  a gardenia.” 
Bette'  s eyes  crinkled  as  she  listened 
to  his  involved  explanation. 

“1  saw  that  girl  you  were  talking  to. 
She  was  in  a purple  dress  too,  and 
had  a gardenia  in  her  hair.  But  1 was 
hoping  you  were  the  one,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  you  look  like 
more  fun,  and  second,  because  my 
roommate  bet  me  ten  dollars  that  the 


first  girl  I told  I was  Buffalo  Bill 
wouldn't  be  you.  Let’s  ceh'brale! 
\\(‘’v(‘  won  ten  dollars.  What’s  your 
full  name?”  lb'  aski'd  abruptly. 

“B('tle  Norton.  And  yours?  Doi's 
your  Mother  call  you  ‘Bulfalo’?” 
“.lust  when  I’m  standing  on  her 
nickel.  My  name’s  Bing  llartz. 
W here’s  your  dat('?  Suppos(!  we  go 
get  something  to  drink?” 

“We  might  as  well.  My  date  said 
he’d  be  gone  IS  minutes  which 
[ji'obably  means  an  hour.  Anyway, 
he'll  [uobably  expect  to  find  me  with 
that  other  girl — she's  my  roonnnat('.” 
As  they  strolled  into  th('  cocktail 
lounge,  they  heard  an  unsteady  lendi- 
tion  of  Beat  Me  Daddy  (biight  to  the 
Bar)  followed  by  a treniendous  hie. 

“That  sounds  like  Bill  Montrol, 
commenti'd  Bing,  disgusted.  “Hey, 
Ifill,  brace  u{),”  he  said  to  Audrey's 


teetering  blond  cofiipanion. 

“I  le  alwa\s  has  to  be  carried  home.” 
Iting  ex[)lained  as  they  .sal  down  at 
a corner  table.  “Do  yon  know  him?” 
“Only  b\  sight.  The  st udents  don’t 
se('in  to  lik(*  him,  ’ she  observed. 

“d'hey  used  to,  but  he  was  treasurer 
of  Student  ( ioveiiitneni  and  em- 
bezzled a lot  of  funds.  .lust  got 
kicked  out  of  the  I tiiversity,  yest<‘rday 
for  good.” 

.\udrey  was  sitting  by  the  sodden- 
looking  .Mont  rol.  .\l  the  nmt(*  distre.ss 
in  .Xudrey’s  eyes,  l»ette  softened. 
After  all,  a roommate  is  a rootrmiate! 

“Let's  ask  llu'iti  over  h('re,”  she 
said  to  Bing. 

He  leaned  toward  her  smiling.  “Not 
until  you  {)romise  you'll  go  to  the 
Prom  with  me  next  month.” 

“I  promise',’’  Bette  whis()er('d 
happily. 


"It'll  cost  YOU  three  cents  more  this  Year,  on  account  of  the  defense  tax.  ' 
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THE  LAST  KEUHIEM 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
niaiiy  days  since  he  liad  sliot  tlie  wild 
dof^,  the  last  of  whose  meat  had  made 
their  recent  meal.  It  was  many  days 
more  since  they  liad  seen  any  kind  of 
slielter  or  another  lunnan  ht'ing  and 
they  had  been  liardly  lunnan.  They 
were  livinfi  in  the  crninblinfi  remains 
of  an  air  raid  shelter  and  neither  spoke 
nor  understood.  They  made  (pieer, 
frightened,  guttural  noises  and  had 
looked  vacantly  at  Orron  and  his  mate. 
They  would  die  soon,  even  if  the 
ancient  shelter  did  not  cave  on  them. 
For  they  were  starving. 

Orron  stooped  to  examine  the  hard 
ground,  and  the  woman  laughed.  He 
looked  at  her.  In'wildered. 

“There's  a hole,"  she  explained, 
“in  the  seat  of  your  best  pants.” 

He  lauglu'd  too  but  his  laughter 
(piickly  faded,  and  together  they  once 
more  set  out  across  the  low  hills  toward 
the  west.  'Plu'  next  day  and  the  follow- 
ing days  the  character  of  the  ground 
began  to  change,  and  the  earth  was 
more  loos('ly  packed,  more  sandy — 
and  one  night  they  reached  the  sea. 

They  slej)t  that  night  by  the  edge 
of  a did',  above  the  empty  slope  of  the 
beach.  Once  Orron  awakened,  his 
legs  stiff  from  the  chill  air  blowing 
from  the  sea.  His  wife  was  awake, 
and  she  shivered. 

“Soon,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
around  her  shoulder,  “soon  it  will  be 
belter.  There  is  driftwood  on  the 
beach;  we  will  gather  it  and  build  a 
shelter.  And  there  must  be  fish  left 
in  the  sea." 

“Yon  think  that  the  marble  death 
did  not  reach  into  the  sea;'"  she  asked. 

Orron  shrugged.  “1  don't  know. 
Probably  there  is  no  one  left  who 
knows.  Once  many  years  ago  there 
was  an  old  old  man — my  fatlier’s  best 
friend — whose  father  had  been  a 
doctor.  He  said  that  the  marble  death 
was  carried  by  the  air.  that  that  was 
the  reason  it  is  everywhere.  And 
everyone,  he  said,  except  a very  few, 
died  from  it.  These  few  that  were 
left  were  naturally  immune,  and  some- 
times their  children  would  happen  to 
be  immune — that  is  why  there  is 
anyone  left  at  all.” 


The  woman  looked  out  over  the 
ocean,  gleaming  dully  under  the  feeble 
light  of  the  stars.  No  friendly  lights 
w(‘ie  out  there,  winking — otdy  abys- 
mal darkness.  She  shivered  again  and 
turned  to  Orron. 

“Ibit  their  children  are  usually — 
not  immune;'” 

Orron  did  not  answer  her  directly. 
“Fven  those  who  were  immune  some- 
times lost  that  immunity  and  died 
suddenly  of  the  marble  death.  But  it 
has  been  so  long-  I wonder  if  that 
substance  has  not  at  last  gone  from 
the  air.  Here  by  the  sea  it  even 
smells  different,  cleaner  somehow. 
Perliaps  here  at  last  we  can  live  and 
raise  onr  children  perhaps  we  shall 
begin  a new  world  here.” 

She  smiled  at  him  softly.  The 
breeze  stroked  her  long  hair,  and  the 
sea  murmured  to  her  (piietly  until  she 
fell  asleep  in  his  arms. 

Next  morning  the  sun  rose  in  a sky 
of  cloudless  cobalt  blue.  Orron 
stretched  his  aching  legs  slowly  and 
yawned.  He  must  not  go  back  to 
sleep.  There  were  many  things  to  be 
done  that  day.  First  there  was  the 
matter  of  food:  they  had  had  little  to 
eat  in  the  past  few  days,  and  his  wife 
would  be  hungry  when  she  awakened. 

He  sat  up  and  looked  fondly  at  her 
still  body.  Suddenly  he  stiffened,  and 
fhe  color  drained  from  his  bronzed 
face.  Woodenly  he  moved  toward  her 
and  touched  her  forehead  gently  with 
his  fingertips.  Ib'r  forehead  was  cold 
— and  the  skin  of  her  face  and  of  her 
body  had  the  white,  lustrous  pallor  of 
marble.  The  child  that  would  have 
come  soon  would  never  be  born  now. 
Weakened  by  it  perhaps,  and  the  long 
journey,  and  the  lack  of  food,  she  had 
finally  been  found  by  the  marble  death. 

IDisconsolately  Orron  wandered  over 
the  sands  of  the  barren  shore,  neither 
know  ing  nor  caring  where  he  went,  and 
nothing  was  there  to  hear  his  bitter 
words  but  the  mild  autumn  breeze 
wandering  aimlessly  through  the 
withered,  sparse  grasses.  At  last, 
when  the  sun  was  low  in  the  afternoon 
sky,  he  returned  to  the  cliff,  and  held 
the  still,  white  body  in  his  arms. 


The  west  wind  touched  the  white 
cheeks  and  the  soft  lips  and  closed 
brown  eyes  and  rippled  the  long  hair 
gently.  Far  below,  the  ebb-tide 
washed  over  gray  rocks  and  gnawed 
at  the  cliff's  bottom.  Its  melancholy, 
dismal  roll  and  ebb  played  a solemn 
final  recpiiem.  For  a long  while  Orron 
stood,  motionless,  with  her  close  in  his 
arms.  Then  he  watched  frozenly  as 
the  woman  who  had  been  his  wife 
dropped  down  and  down  until  there 
was  a splash  in  the  waters  belowy  and 
the  ebb-tide  (piickly  clutched  her  and 
covered  her. 

Slowly  he  turned  away  and  walked 
along  the  cliff's  edge  until  it  sloped 
gradually  down  to  the  beach,  and 
slowly  he  walked  across  the  sand  to 
the  water's  edge.  Far  away,  on  the 
horizon,  the  setting  sun  touched  the 
sea  and  colored  it  with  blood.  Far 
away,  across  that  water,  Orron  had 
been  told,  were  other  lands  and  other 
men.  He  wondered  if  the  marble 
death  had  reached  even  there,  across 
the  world — and  he  supposed  it  had. 

He  wondered  if  everywhere  there 
were  nothing  left  but  final  desolation, 
or  if  across  there  somewhere  some 
man,  some  woman,  still  lived.  The 
surf  foanu'd  about  his  legs  as  he  w alked 
steadily  out  toward  the  sun,  until  the 
shore  dwindled  behind,  and  lie  swam 
with  clean,  powerful  strokes  out  to 
the  vast,  empty  sea. 

And  had  he  Hatched  he  would  have 
seen  a shadow  pass  for  a moment  across 
the  last  sefiment  of  the  dvinfi  sun.  A 
stooped,  old  shadow,  moving  wearily 
(wross  the  sky.  For  one  by  one  the  other 
Gods  had  left  the  Earth  until  Mars  alone 
was  left.  But  now  he  was  stooped  and 
old  and  incrediblv  weary.  He  alone  of 
all  the  Gods  had  remained  to  see  a 
skeletal  arm  reach  out  from  a forgotten 
past  and  strike  doivn  the  struggling  men 
who  remained  on  the  barren  Earth,  until 
they  forgot  all  of  beauty  and  art  and  the 
Gods,  and  the  fight  to  live  was  their 
complete  e.xistence.  Mars  was  the  last 
God  to  go. 

Far  b(dow,  Orron  cleft  the  crimson 
swells  of  the  sea  that  held  his  wife, 
until,  exhausted,  he  bi'came  one  with 
the  water  and  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
And  far  beyond  the  western  horizon 
the  sun  dropped  into  the  sea  for  the 
last  time.  It  would  never  rise  again — , 
for  none  was  left  on  all  the  Earth  to 
see  it. 
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By  Ceci  I R Martin 


HOPE 

The  somber  haze  cannot  for  long  conceal 

The  broad  perspective  of  the  luring  height; 

The  clammy  mists  mast  shortly  melt  and  steal 
Beyond  the  visage  of  a star-flecked  night. 

Across  the  blue  of  miles  soft  mountains  roll 
Each  over  each  in  lofty,  bold  release. 

Beyond  them  .siveeps  the  Yukon  of  the  soul; 

Beyond  them  naps  the  Galilee  of  peace. 

And  ivhen  upon  the  sloping  ticilight  sky 

The  feeble  sunset  crimson  turns  to  gray, 

I II  icatch  until  its  ashen  embers  die. 

Then  face  about  to  ivait  the  hasting  day. 

THE  TRYST 

We  stole  alone  along  the  velvet  pass 

Our  vagrant  feet  had  hallowed  for  their  own. 
The  soul  of  April  trembled  in  the  grass; 

The  hours  were  gold,  and  misers  we  had  grown. 

Above,  a fairy  breeze  had  launched  its  fleet 
Of  silken  sails  upon  an  azure  lake; 

A dozen  streamlets  shimmered  at  our  feet; 

A nesting  robin  chirruped  in  the  brake. 

She  raised  her  lips;  mine  found  them  in  the  mist 
That  hid  from  each  the  tears  too  well  we  knew; 
For  spring  had  lured  the  bluebird  to  our  tryst. 

And  love  must  hold  its  parting  rendezvous. 


Today  again  1 found  the  mossy  trail 

1 swore  to  cast  behind  me  and  forget. 

The  day  bloomed  bright;  birds  twittered  in  the  vale. 

And  violets  smiled  where  chortling  streamlets  met. 

And  she  was  there — there  in  the  breath  of  spring. 

There  where  the  bluebirds  hold  their  gladsome  tryst. 

There  where  the  goldfinch  spreads  its  lustrous  wing. 

There  with  her  lips  raised  to  me  in  the  mist. 

RELEASE 

Soft!  Soft!  She  sleeps, 

fT  Idle  night  winds  stoop  without  the  ca.sernent  weeping. 
The  .star-lamps,  like  her  eyes,  are  palely  peeping 
From  sable  deeps. 

How  gently  sighs 

The  stealthy  dark  that  at  the  window  lingers; 

The  brightest  torch  cannot  repulse  its  fingers 
[ pon  her  eyes. 

Soft!  Let  her  be. 

Too  long  her  frame  lay  caged  in  glass  and  shutter. 

The  curtains  stir;  so  would  her  spirit  flutter 
Skyward  and  free. 
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Our  Budget 
for  Evening  Dress 


Faileoal,  or  Tuxedo  . . . $35.00 

Waistcoat  (not  necessary  . . 5.00 

witli  I)oiil)le-hreasted  Tuxedo) 

Shirt  ......  2.50 

Collar .35 

Tie .55 

Hose  ......  .50 

Shoes  ......  5.00 

Stiuls  and  Links  ....  1.50 


$50.t0 


MEN’S  SHOP 

6980  Wisconsin  Avenue 
BETHESDA,  MI). 


REESE  PRESS 

Complete 

PRIXTIXC 

Service 


THE  OLD  LINE 
and 

E(  X ) LB  A LI.  PK(  K;  HA  > I S 

South  & Lombard  Streets 
Baltimore 


ItLOTTOCICl.AlB  SOI.I  TIO^' 

Due  to  an  erroneous  line  of  reasoning,  you  have  reached 
the  wrong  solution.  Please  turn  back  to  page  18  and 
start  over.  Will  Cobb  run  for  a third  terni.^ 


“She's  a chorus  girl,  uncle.” 
“What  shows.^  ’ 

“Practically  everything.” 


I le : Cosh,  but  I'd  like  to  make  your  dreams  come  true. 

She:  I’ll  slap  your  face  if  you  try  it. 


Conductor:  I'll  have  to  charge  full  fare  for  your  little 

brother — he's  wearing  long  pants. 

Young  Brother:  Cosh,  Sis,  you  ride  free! 


She  doesn't  drink,  she  never  smokes. 
She  doesn't  spend  her  dimes  on  cokes. 
She  doesn’t  like  to  stay  out  late. 

She’d  rather  sleep  than  have  a date. 
She  doesn't  neck,  she  doesn’t  pet. 

In  fact  she  doesn’t  walk  as  yet. 


Banker:  I jiisl  fouiul  ouL  wliat’s  llie  inallc'r  willi  tlie 

I iiih'd  Slates. 

Merelianl:  vVnd  wlial's  llial? 

Banker:  We've  been  trying  to  run  lliis  country  witli 

only  one  vice-president. 

A student  wandered  into  a tennis  tournament  and  .sal 
down  by  a cute  coed. 

“Whose  game?’’  be  asked. 

“I  am,’’  she  replied. 

Knock,  knock,  knock. 

Saint  Peter:  “Who’s  there.^  ’ 

Voice  Outside  the  Pearly  Gates:  “It  is  I.’’ 

Saint  Peter:  “Go  to  hell.  We  have  enough  English 

instructors  in  here  now.” 

It  hardly  seems  honest  or  just 
’Po  decree  that  all  bathing  suits  must 
Be  modest  and  shy 
Yet  reformers  all  cry — 

“We'll  cover  their  stomachs  or  bust!” 

Diner:  “Two  doughnuts  and  a glass  of  milk.” 

Waiter  to  Chef:  “Coax  the  cow  with  a couple  of 

washers.” 

They  laughed  when  1 came  in  with  shorts  on,  but  when 
I sat  down  they  split. 

Men’s  faults  are  many 
Women  have  but  two: 

Everything  they  say 
And  everything  they  do. 

Johnny  asked — Mary  refused. 

Johnny  begged — Mary  blushed. 

Johnny  insisted — Mary  gave  in. 

So  little  Johnny  carried  Mary’s  books  for  her. 

1 h(dd  her  in  my  arms  ...  a feeling  of  warmth  creeps 
over  me  ...  I pull  her  closer  . . . her  soft  rosiness  pressed 
tightly  against  my  checks  . . . perfect  bliss  ...  I could  lie 
here  forever  with  Emma — my  trusty  hot  water  bottle! 

Bose’s  are  red, 

Violet’s  are  blue. 

I know 

Because  1 saw  them  hanging  on  the  clothes  line. 

IJfe  would  be  simpler  if  womankind 

Would  mind  its  make-up  and  make  up  its  mind. 

Pledge  (at  dinner  table) — Must  1 eat  this  egg? 

Brother — Yer  damilright ! 

Silence  . . . 

Pledge — The  beak,  too? 


Bad  lircatli  made  < !ora  at  each  Ball 
A lia|>less  llower  (sjxM'ics:  wall). 


But  filie  tried  IV|)-(  )-\l  iiit.s,  and,  sir!. 
Men  stand  in  line  to  dance  with  her. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get  you  more  than  a 
grin.  Here’s  a prize  contest  where  your  funny  bone 
can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive 
cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver 
flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  joke  submitted 
each  month  by  one  of  the  students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this 
publication  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  submitted 
is  reserved.  All  Editors’  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  Avisecrack  you  like  to  pull?  Win 
a sweet  prize  with  it. 

THIS  MONTH’S  WINNEB: 

Joan  Bell 
THE  JOKE: 

“So  you're  working  your  way  through  school? 
How  do  you  do  it?” 

“Well,  don't  tell  my  father.  He  thinks  I'm 
peddling  li(]uor,  but  I'm  really  editing  the  humor 
magazine.” 
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ROUGH  FIRST  DRAFT 

COME  ON  MEN  - - FILL  THIS  OUT  - - AND  BE  CONSCRIBED  - - TODAY! 


(1)  Christian  name?  Heatlien  name? 

(2)  Is  your  fattier  still?  Living?  No?  Was 
he  a Republican  or  Democrat?  Died  in 
the  wool? 

(3)  What  is  your  nickname?  Do  you  really 
let  ’em  call  you  that? 

(4)  Can  you  prove  that  you  were  bora? 
Lnclose  conclusive  evidence. 

(5)  What  is  your  family  tree?  Lver  green? 

(6)  Are  you  strong?  Is  your  back  strong? 
Is  your  breath? 

(7)  How  much  do  you  weigh  standing  in  your 
stocking  feet?  In  your  bear  feet? 

(8)  Can  you  read?  Or  are  you  a college 
graduate? 

(9)  Do  you  ride  a horse?  Horseback?  Rare- 
back?  Really?  Immodest  aren't  you? 

(10)  Do  you  give  a lady  your  right  arm  or  your 
left  arm  when  escorting  her  from  a tank? 
Or  don’t  you  get  tanked?  Or  do  you  keep 
your  arm? 

(11)  Does  the  sight  of  a reeling  landscape  turn 
you  (1)  green  (2)  white  (3)  inside  out  (4)  ? 

(12)  Are  you  a man  of  experience?  I know 
what  a bad  boy  you  are,  but  have  you  had 
any  military  experience?  Experiences? 

(13)  Jn  marching  do  you  always  keep  your 
best  foot  forward?  By  hopping,  eh? 

(It)  Do  you  know  how  to  dress  right  on  the 
parade  ground? 

(15)  Do  you  like  the  nuts  in  command  here? 
Just  the  Kernel? 

(16)  How’s  yonr  rellex  action?  When  a senior 
passes,  does  your  hand  automatically  go 
to  your  cap?  To  your  nose? 

(17)  You  think  up  a ({uestion.  We  don’t  know 
what  to  put  here. 

(18)  Can  you  mark  time?  Make  time?  Two 
time?  Eight  to  the  bar,  hep  hep? 


(19)  What  do  you  ])ut  on  lirsl  when  you’re 
dressing?  Your  necktie? 

(20)  .Maybe  we  shonldn’t  ask. 

(21)  How  high  are  you?  Right  now  . . . 
Saturday  night  . . . 

(22)  What  do  you  know?  Gee,  wdiat  do  you 
know  ? 

(23)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms? 
Do  you  use  your  arms  foi'  defensive  or 
oll'ensive  purposf's? 

(21)  Have  you  been  inoculated?  Fumigated? 
Osculated? 

(25)  Do  you  get  cold  feet  at  the  first  draft? 
The  second  draft?  Are  you  out  cold  on 
the  tenth  draft? 

(26)  Do  you  know  any  obscene  anecdotes? 
Remarks 


(27j  Give  names  of  live  reliable  persons  as 
references,  who  are  not  former  employers 
or  employees,  natives  of  \ enezuela  or 
surcharged  Anglo-Egy  ptian  Sudan,  for- 
mer school  teachers,  men,  or  women, 
employees  of  the  I nited  States  govern- 
ment, deceased,  crooners,  yes-men,  or 
anybody  (4se  you  can  think  of.  This  does 
not  include  mendiers  of  the  Diamondback 
staff. 

(28)  What  do  you  think  of  .Maryland  L.? 
As  a hole? 

Imj)ortant  uarninf>:  4’his  (piestionnaire 

must  not  be  tilled  out  in  toto  or  returned  to 
the  War  Department  within  twenty-four  hours. 
One  must  be  tilled  out  by  every  male,  regardless 
of  sex  or  other  racial  coloring.  If  any  of  the 
above  questions  are  clear,  do  not  fail  to  note 
same  and  return  blank  to  Ralph  Williams, 
AP.MS  & T,  so  that  you  too  may  be  conscribed. 
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HIM  NO  NO? 

Most  honorable  (jhamlfatlK'r  say:  “Him  NoiNoNo,  him  no  know  teachee. 

We  send  liim  to  Meliea.  Tliere  lie  fiel  teaehei'.’’  So  I come  chop  eho|)  to 
Melica  in  big  jnnk. 

When  jnnk  stopee,  I know  I here.  I say,  “Cdeetings,  Melieans!” 
riiey  say,  “Yea,  Chink.”  1 am  at  Imiversily. 

I go  to  room  to  get  tc'achee.  At  door  1 stoopee,  take  oil  shoe.  Boy  say, 
“Him  No,  yon  no  know.  I teach  yon  the  enstom.” 

When  I sit  in  sitee  room,  I down  on  lloor.  Man  come  in  and  say,  “I  pee, 
upee.  Him  No,  I teach  yon  the  enstom.” 

Me  no  likee  Meliean  chopsticks.  They  got  branches  and  prickee.  So  I gel 
own  chopsticks  from  sleevee.  All  at  tabic  say,  “No,  no.  Him  No,  we  teach 
yon  the  enstom.” 

I dance  all  npi'e-downce,  clajiee  hands.  Best  dance  all  chop  chop  swingee 
sway.  They  look  at  me  and  say,  “Him  No,  him  no  know.  We  teach  him  the 
custom.” 

Cirl,  she  all  peachee  peachee.  We  alone  in  dark.  She  think,  “liim  No, 
him  no  know.”  She  teach  me  the  custom. 

A.  p. 


E PERCIYAL  UHINN  {Continued  from  page  H) 


maybe  Dr.  Lancaster,  my 
Calculus  professor  might  be 
a member  and  that  would  help 
considerably  much  maybe. 
Anyway,  Two  Beer  Quinn  got 
pretty  rosy  and  since  he 
wanted  to  pledge  me  right 
away  I,  Percival  Quinn 
agreed,  so  we  went  out  of 
the  Grill  and  he  took  out 
my  handkerchief  and  blind- 
folded me  and  we  started 
walking.  More  of  the  mem- 
bers must  have  been  nearby 
for  I,  Percival  Quinn,  heard 
several  of  them  chuckling 
and  as  pledgings  are  usually 
lots  of  fun  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  thought  nothing  of 
it . 

We  went  on  to  their  house 
which  seemed  suspiciously 
like  the  dormitory  where 
they  made  me  take  my  pants 
and  everything  off  down  to 
my  underwear.  They  must 
have  had  the  window  open  for 
it  was  quite  cold.  Then 
this  fellow  told  me  to  hold 
out  my  hand  and  keep  it  out 
until  I,  Percival  Quinn, 
received  further  instruc- 
tion. Then  he  said  some 


unintelligible  words  and  off 
in  the  distance  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  heard  a bell  ring. 
Then  there  was  perfect 
silence  for  a while  when 
suddenly  a voice  said  "What 

the " The  voice  sounding 

painstakingly  familiar,  I, 
Percival  Quinn,  jerked  off 
the  blindfold  immediately. 
Who  should  be  staring  me  in 
the  face  but  Dr.  Lancaster, 
my  Calculus  professor! 
Imagine  my  surprise.  Also 
embarrassment  for  standing 
beside  him  was  a woman  whom 
I,  Percival  Quinn,  did  not 
stay  long  enough  to  identify 
as  I,  Percival  Quinn  was 
running  so  fast  the  wind 
stopped  me  from  seeing  so 
well . 

Walter,  I,  Percival 
Quinn,  have  since  hunted  for 
the  Iota  No  house  (and  my 
pants)  and  have  been  unable 
to  find  it  or  my  fraternity 
brothers.  I,  Percival 
Quinn  am  beginning  to  think 
somebody's  sense  of  humor 
is  perverted.  Unless  the 
house  and  the  pants  are 
found  I shall  bring  suit 
against  the  Council  for  that 
F I am  sure  to  get. 

Not  so  cordially, 

I,  Percival  Quinn 
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WILL  IIISPLIY 


Saddle  Oxfords 


cind  a 

Complete  Line  of 
Shoes  for 
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Plav 

Dress 

Evening 

in  the 

Administration  Lounge 
on  Tuesday,  October  22 

Joseph  De  Voiiiig 


f I TURNED  TO  CAMELS  ^ 
[ FOR 

^ EXTRA  MILDNESS  ^ 
AND  FOUND  SEVERAL 
' OTHER  SWELL  EXTRASJOq 
INCLUDING  EXTRA  SMOKING. 
SLOWER  BURNING 
SURE  IS  THE  TICKET  4 

7 FOR  1 

V STEADY  SMOKING  i 


EXTRA  DISTANCE 
IN  HIS  DRIVES- 
EXTRAS  IN  HIS 
CIGAREHE 


YES,  LARRUPING 
LAWSON  LITTLE  — NATIONAL 
OPEN  CHAMPION  — PREFERS 
1 HE  CIGARETTE  THAT  GIVES 
THE  "EXTRAS”— 
SLOWER- BURNING  CAMELS 


Copyright.  15)40.  U.  .1.  Ueynolils  'roliacco  ('o,.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

WATCH  OUT,  PAR— h^re  comes  Little!  No,  Lawson  Little  is  never  content 
unless  he  can  better  par  ...  in  his  golf  ...  in  his  cigarette.  "I  want  ull  the  mild- 
ness I can  get  in  my  cigarette.”  he  says.  "Camels  burn  slower  and  give  me  extra 
mildness.  And  Camels  also  give  me  something  else  I never  found  before- 
flavor  that  doesn’t  tire  my  taste.”  Yes,  Camels  give  all  the  qualities  you  want 
plus  an  extra  measure  of  each.  The  extra  flavor  of  costlier  tobaccos  preserved 
by  slower  burning.  The  natural  mildness  and  coolness  of  costlier  tobaccos 
plus  freedom  from  the  irritating  qualities  of  too-fast  burning.  And  on  top  of 
extra  //re  — Camels  give  extra  value  (,see  panel  at  right). 


YOU  WATCH  that  ball  go  scream- 
ing off  the  tee  and  you  shake  your 
head.  How  does  he  do  it?  Form,  tim- 
ing, power,  wrist  action,  control  . . . 
he  has  them  all  — but  Lawson  Little 
has  that  extra  measure  of  each  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a good 
golfer  and  a champion.  Just  as  the 
extras  in  his  cigarette  . . . Camel  . . . 
make  the  difference  between  smoking 
and  smoking  pleasure  at  its  best. 


EXTRA  m'wness 

EXTRA  COOLNESS 
EXTRA  FLAVOR 

In  recent  laboratory  tests.  CAMELS 
burned  259?  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — slower  than  any  of 
them.  That  means,  on  the  average,  a 
smoking  plus  equal  to 

5 EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


GET  THE"EXTRASlWITH  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS 

THE  CIGARETTE  OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


